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Norices, 
OHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s. 
Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 


Public. 
Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 


FIFTH MONTH 


YOUNG WOMAN (FRIEND), COLLEGE 
A graduate, desires a position as teacher of 
“ Latin or English branches in a 
governess 1n a private family for the coming 
year. Address L. C. G., Care FRIENDS’ IN1 


school, or as 
} } 
school 


LLIGEN- 


CER AND JOURNAI 
MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, A FRIEND'S 
A daughter, with experience in nursing and 
= the care of aged people or invalids, would 
like a position in a Friends’ family, or would act as 
matron of some institution. Address 
HELEN VAN SALISBURY, 
16 Douglass St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
OARDERS WANTED.—HOUSE MODERN AND 
B convenient. Large piazza and lawn. Near 
railroad. Address E. H. BARNARD, Rock 
Barton farm, Doe Run, Chester county, Pa. 


) OOMS TO RENT WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD 
\ Also a parlor suitable for an office. MARY R 
HILLIARD, 221 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 


—MORE OR LESS—WILL PAY FOR TEN 

55, days’ trip to the GREAT EXPOSITION 

with the Columbian Fair Excursion Co., which has 

four Best Hotels, in full view of lake and buildings. 

Secure rooms NOW at 706 Walnut street, Philadel 
phia. Third floor. 


school buildings at 15th and Race streets, 

Philad’a. Married man preferred. Energy 
and ability essential requisites. Address C., care of 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, giving references. 


O RENT.—PLEASANT ROOMS, PRIVATE 
= family, six blocks from South World’s Fair 
gate ; convenient to café and transportation. 
Desirable neighborhood and reasonable rates. 
Box 184, Windsor Park, Ill. 


(" sehoot but WANTED.—FOR MEETING AND 


\ F OUNG LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES A POSITION 
as companion for the summer; traveling 
preferred. Address B. 30, this Office. 
YANTED.—BY A FAMILY OF TWO ADULTS 
W and three children, good boarding within 
30 minutes’ ride by rail from the city. Ad- 
dress, with location terms, and distance from sta- 
tion. X., this Office. 


forts of a home while attending the Fair can 

secure the same from the undersigned. Good 
location. CHAS. E. LUKENS, 2423 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


torso AND OTHERS WISHING THE COM- 


rooms, healthy location, good water. A fine 
view of City of Reading and Schuylkill Valley 
Two squares from street railway con- 
all lines of the city and mountain 
Address MARTHA P. KALER, 
Reading, Penna 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 

M hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 

serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


W ANTED.—BY FRIENDS’ FAMILY FEW 


Cy UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—LIGHT, AIRY 
SS 


from piazzas. 
necting with 
roads. 


summer boarders (adults); house has all 

modern conveniences ; pleasantly situated ; 

five minutes from Jenkintown station, P. & R. R. R. 
Address E. L. W., Box 73, Wyncote, Pa. 


ANTED.—A BOARDING PLACE FOR A GIRL 
aged twelve, in a family convenient to 15th 
and Race street. Address J. H., 202 N. 13th 

streets, Philadelphia. 


Millinery. 12zi€ 5. LAMBERT 


Successor to ESSHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
—MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 
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Meetings 


During New York Yearly Meeting. 


FIFTH MONTH 27th 

10a. m. Meeting of Ministers and Elders 

3 p.m. Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 

8 p.m. Yearly Meeting First-day School Ass'n 
FIFTH MONTH 28th 

9.45 a. m. First-day School. 

lla, m. Meeting for Worship. - 

tp. m. Meeting for Worship 

8 p.m. Louisa J. Roberts’ Memorial Meeting 


FIFTH MONTH 29th. 
9a.m. Yearly Meeting Philanthropic Committee. 
10 a. m. Business Meeting 
$} p.m. Business Meeting. Pay 
§ p.m. Yearly Meeting ~irst-day School Ass’n 
8. p.m. Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Revision 
of Discipline 
FIFTH MONTH 30th. 
10 a. m. Business Meeting 
3 p.m. Business Meetin 
8 p. m. Public Meeting of 
Committee. 
FIFTH MONTH 3iIst. 
10.30 a. m. Meeting for Worship. 
3 p.m. Yearly Meeting First-day School Ass’n 
SIXTH MONTH Ist. 
10 a. m. Business Meeting. 
> p. m. Business Meetings. 


Philanthropic Labor 


Peace Meeting. 
ON FIRST-DAY AFTERNOON, FIFTH MONTH 21, 
1893, AT 4°O’CLOCK 


(Under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Peace Society.) 


Second Moravian Church, Philadelphia, South- 
east corner Franklin and Thompson streets. 

Edward 8. Wolle, Pastor of the church, and his 
congregation, extend a cordial invitation to Friends 
and all interested in Peace. 

Addresses by Emma C. Sickels, of Washington, 
D. C. ; Alfred H. Love, President ot Universal Peace 
Union ; Wm. Dayton Roberts, D D 

Invitations have been specially extended to Isaac 
Wilson, of Canada, John J. Cornell, of Baltimore, 
and others, who may also address the meeting. 

The Blue Jacket Sisters, three educated Cherokee 
Indian girls, are expected. 

SARAH T.R 
J. LYTLE, 


Secretary 


EAVENSON, M. D., 


JOHN President 


For Sale. 


Farm of 150 acres to close an estate. 

The celebrated Lownes Farm, situated on the 
Delaware river, less than one-half mile above Tay- 
lorsville, Bucks county, Pa., and less than one mile 
from station (Washington’s Crossing, N. J.) on the 
Belvedere and Delaware Division of Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 5 

This is the most productive farm on the Delaware 
river between Trenton and Easton. It comprises 
river bottom, upland, and meadow, with timber 
land, containing fence timber, ete. Buildings are 
centrally located, overlooking the entire farm, and 
comprise a substantial stone house, stone stable, 
frame barn with hay house adjoining, wagon house 
and grain houses ; all in good condition. Two never- 
failing wells of water at buildings, and farm well 
supplied with running water for dairy purposes. 

Desirable for country residence or profitable farm- 
ing. Further information can be had of either the 
executors, M. H. TOMLINSON, 

16 Warren street, Trenton, N. J. 
THOS. L. BUCKMAN, 

Main and Springfield Ave., Chestnut Hill, Philad’a. 


Central Meeting of Friends, 


CHICAGO. 


Chicago Athenaeum, No. 18-24 Van Buren St. 





Meeting hour at 10.45 on 
greeting extended to all 


First-days. 
Take elevator 


A cordial 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Summer examinations for admission will be 
held Sixth month 16th and 17th, 1893. Collegiate 
year begins Ninth month 12th, 1893 

For Catalogue and particulars address, 


CHARLES DE GARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


Unusual] success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory school for 
both sexes; cottage plan ; limited numbers; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

om New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Under the care of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. Thorough work, good care; 
moderate charges; gymnasium; laboratory; vocal 
culture. Pupils may enter atany time. Circulars 
sent on application 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa., 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. For further particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admissior to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. %. Y. 


WEST CHESTER (PA. ) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching suildings and equipments 


unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only ®5 * per week 
Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 


“We perish; we disappear; but heaven 
and earth remain, and the march 
of time goes on forever.”’ 


So goes the sale of 
Ingram’s Blended 
Roasted Coffee. 


Seven pounds of it sent free to any rail- 
road station where the 5-cent package 
stamp can be used, on receipt of 

Two Dollars. 


A Souve: ir Slipper sent to any address 
for one 2-cent stamp. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


Tea Dealer, 


31 North Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


The ‘‘Swarthmore.’”’ 


Terms Moderate 


A private home, located in South Park, one of 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. One square 


from World’s Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en 
trance Midway Plaisance 
Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 


the Fair can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 

are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 
H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, Pa. 

After May 25th, 315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


he Hatakawanna Inn, 
Budd’s Lake, New Jersey. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. 
Elevation 1,200 feet above tide, 200 feet above Budd’s 
Lake. Excellent fishing and boating. Fine moun- 
tain views. Accommodations first-class. Rates mod- 
erate. Open Fifth month 15. Address 


A. W. BROWN, 
Budd's Lake P. O., Morris Co., New Jersey. 


Bureau of Information, Chicago. 


Friends and others desiring information of 
boarding places or other assistance during their 
visit to the Columbian Exposition, address 

BENJ. SMITH, 
200 Randolph St., Chicago. 


World’s Fair Home. 


WILLIAM and ANNIE K. TAYLOR, 
after June Ist, 
No. 43 BRYANT AVENUE, Chicago, Il. 


Present address, 1132 Mt. Vernon Street, Phila- 
delphia. Terms moderate. 


The Arborton, 
8 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Fnends, and situated half a block from 
the beach near bathing grounds ; hot and cold sea 
water baths. For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 


Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the Year. 


The Melos, Telephone, 224. 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


jut RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 





The Gold Depentures I am 
offering are issued by a Com. 
pany whose paid-in capital is 
eight times the amount of its 
outstanding bonds. 
| Moreover, every $100 of 

bonds is secured by a special 
'desposit of $160 of first mort- 
gages on Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Property. This issue is 
quite small—the security great. 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, ' } hilad’a, Pa, 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_ MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 


Surplus, ..... . . 25,000.00 
Undivided Profits,. ... 5,190.56 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete, Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum 


JosEPpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

John Lucas, 

8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Elwood Becker. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 


Wall Paper * 


Will improve the sanitary condition of your 
house. Better have that old paper scraped 
off and new put on. When we are selling 
Gold Embossed Paper fo 10 and 12 cents, 


it will not cost you a Ch | 
fortune to prepare for Oo era. 











Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 


ae@- One square from the Reading Terminal.-~@s 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XX. 

Those who perceive God's gifts and leadings from within, 
do receive them from the Fountain-head, and carry them back 
again unto their Fountain-head in the Divine Goodness. 

JOHANN TAULER. 

Whittier’s fine poem, “ Tauler,” is familiar to many. Johann Tau- 
ler, the son of a rich merchant at Strasburg, Germany, b. about 1300, 
d. 1361. He was educated in the religious order of the Dominicans, 
but his sweet and serene religious character gave him an individuality 
which has preserved his fame for more than five hundred years. He 
was a preacher of remarkable eloquence and power, and by association 
with Nicholas of Basle, another famous religious teacher of that time, 
his views turned from speculative thinking to pious exhortation and 


practical doing. His sermons are accounted among the finest in the 
German, or indeed in any, language. 


DAY BY DAY. 
CHARGE not thyself with the weight of a year, 
Child of the Master faithful and dear. 
Choose not the cross for the coming week, 
For that is more than He bids thee seek. 


Bend not thine arms for to-morrow’s load— 
Thou may’st leave that to thy gracious God. 
Daily only He saith to thee, 
‘** Take up thy cross, and follow me.”’ 
— Selected. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 1893. 
THE meeting of ministers and elders was held in the 
Cherry street side of the Race Street meeting-house, Fifth 
month 13, with a good attendance, all the representatives 
except seven being present. Three sent satisfactory rea- 
sons for their absence. Minutes were read for the follow- 
ing strangers in attendance: 

For Isaac Wilson, from West Lake Monthly Meeting, 
Bloomfield, Ontario ; for Levi L. Benson, from Stillwater 
Monthly Meeting, Richland, Ohio; for Wm. M. Way, 
from Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Lancaster county, 
Pa. ; for Robert Barnes and Esther H., his wife, from 
Purchase Monthly Meeting, N. Y. ; for John W. Onder- 
donk, from New York Monthly Meeting, New York, and 
for Elizabeth P. Brown, an elder from Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Loudoun county, Va. ° 

Words of welcome were given to these as well as to 
some ministers and elders who were present without min- 
utes. A concern was lovingly expressed that the meeting 
should not gather under a feeling of discouragement, even 
if the past year has been one in which losses have been 
sustained. It is not fitting that we dwell upon these 
things to our hurt, but press on hopefully to a higher spir- 
itual estate. The voice of supplication was heard, plead- 
ing for greater dedication of heart and renewal of trust 
in the Divine Power. Ministers and elders were coun- 
selled to reach out the helping hand to the young, that 
these may be strengthened to become standard-bearers of 
the truth. 

At the several meeting-houses, on First-day morning, 
there was a large attendance in most cases. At Race 
street meetings were held in each end of the house, and 

an overflow meeting in the lecture-room of the school- 
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building. Many, besides, were unable to get inside. In 
the Race street end, Allen Flitcraft spoke from the text: 
‘« They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength,”’ 
John W. Onderdonk, of New York, followed upon the 
text, ‘All things when they are reproved are made mani- 
fest by the light, for everything that is made manifest is 
light.’’ Isaac Wilson followed, beginning with the pas- 
sage: ‘* Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.”’ 
He exhorted to a practical Christianity. Wemay say we 
believe in God, and in his Son, Jesus Christ; we may 
read the Scriptures from Genesis to Revelation, but we 
must not leave the practical, the living, part of our relig- 
ion out. Frances M. Robinson, of Richmond, Indiana, 
and Samuel Swain, spoke briefly, and the meeting closed 
with prayer by Isaac Wilson. 

In the Cherry street end Clement Biddle gave expres- 
sion to his strong faith in the future life, and the com- 
forting assurance that those who have loved us here will 
welcome us on the othershore. Levi L. Benson, of Ohio, 
followed at some length, upon the text, ‘‘ What shall I do 
to be saved ?’’ We must believe that God is, and that 

| he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him ; then, 
if we are obedient to his voice in our hearts, we shall en- 
joy true peace here and be prepared for a glorious immor- 
tality. Martha Townsend, of Baltimore, and Thomas W. 
Sheward, of Wilmington, spoke. At the overflow meet- 
ing, in the lecture room, there was ministry by Samuel S. 
Ash. All these meetings were earnest, and the ministry 
impressive ; we regret that we can do no more than give 
this outline,—as is the case, also, in reference to the other 
meetings of the day. 

At Green street in the morning there was ministry by 
Margaretta Walton, Edwin L. Pierce, and Frances J. 

| Williams. It was not large, but was a quiet and favored 
meeting. At Germantown Lydia H. Price spoke; at 
Spruce street the meeting was small, and without vocal 
ministry. At West Philadelphia there was a good attend- 
| ance, and Harriet E. Kirk spoke very acceptably. 

At the evening meetings, Isaac Wilson spoke at Green 
street, the meeting not being large. At Girard avenue 
the gathering was very large, and the meeting continued 
for two hours. Levi L. Benson offered prayer, and was 
followed by Isaac H. Hillborn in an earnest and practical 

| discourse. Dr. Benson then followed, and the meeting 
closed with prayer offered by Sarah T. Linvill. 

The exercises by the First-day schools were given in 
the Race street house, at 3 o’clock. The attendance, as 
| usual, was much beyond the capacity of the house. The 
| following schools were represented : 
Concord Union: Birmingham, Newtown Square, 
| Goshen, Swarthmore. 

Western Union: Bart, Sadsbury, Mill Creek. 

Bucks Union: Wrightstown, Makefield. 

Abington Union: Horsham, Warminster, Plymouth, 
Abington. 

Burlington Union: Trenton, Mansfield. 

Haddonfield Union: Moorestown. 

Philadelphia Union: Girard avenue, Race street, 
West Philadelphia, Fair Hill. 

The program was somewhat different from that of pre- 
vious years. There were three addresses, and a limited 
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number of general exercises. In opening, Susan H. Jar- 
rett, Superintendent of Horsham School, read from the 
Scriptures, and the further program was as follows : 
Opening Exercise,—By all Schools ; Address—Joseph 
A. Bogardus, New York ; Responsive Exercise—Superin- 
tendent and School ; Address, Cynthia S. Holcomb, 
Newtown ; Responsive Exercise—Philadelphia Schools, 


Visiting Schools; Address—Isaac Wilson, Bloomfield, 
Ontario ; Closing Exercise—By all Schools. 
BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE YEARLY MEETING. 


In men’s meeting, Fifth month 15, the opening minute 
was read by the Clerk, Emmor Roberts, shortly after 10 
o'clock. The attendance was not unusually large. Allen 
Flitcraft appeared in supplication. The roll of represen- 
tatives from the quarterly meetings was called, and of the 


130 named all were present but ro, for the absence of 


two of whom reasons were assigned. 

Isaac Wilson said he was pleased to find so many 
younger men named ; that if the young were given more 
duties to perform, it would increase their sense of respon- 
sibility, and would bring new thoughts of life to them. 

Minutes for visiting Friends in attendance were read, 
as already given above, and welcome extended them. 
The epistles from other yearly meetings were then taken 
up, and all of them read at this session. The usual com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare suitable responses, and to 
assist the clerks in gathering the exercises of the meeting. 

At the afternoon session the representatives reported 
that they proposed the name of Emmor Roberts as clerk, 
and Alfred Moore and Isaac H. Hillborn as assistant 
clerks, which were united with, and they were accordingly 
appointed. 

Several of the committee reports were then read, first 
that on Education and Schools. The report was approved, 
and the committee continued, with the usual authority as 
to expenditure. William W. Birdsall and others spoke in 
commendation of its work. (This and other reports will 
be published in full). 

The report of the committee on the John M. George 
Bequest was taken up. ‘The committee asked an addi- 
tional appropriation of $125,000 from the George Fund, 
which the meeting approved. 

The committee on the revision of the Discipline re- 
ported as follows : 

To the Yearly Meeting: The Committee appointed to Revise the 
Book of Discipline has held eight meetings, of two sessions each, in 
which we feel the labors have been conducted under a proper sense of 
the weight and importance of the concern, with condescension and good 
feeling. 

At present, it is only possible to report that substantial progress has 
been made, and that we are looking forward hopefully to a satisfactory 
accomplishment of our responsible task. After going twice completely 
through the Book, giving careful consideration to all its parts, and not- 
ing such suggestions as were made, they, together with propositions 
coming from monthly meetings, or their committees, were referred to 
seven: sub-committees for more thorough examination, and the results of 
their labors will be reported to the General Committee for final action. 

When the Committee shall feel that the time for so doing has ar- 
rived, it is proposed, with the approval of the Yearly Meeting, to print 
a suitable number of copies, in cheap form, to be sent down to subor- 
dinate meetings for examination, with a view to the consideration of 
further suggestions before the final report is made to the Yearly Meeting. 

On behalf, and by direction of the Committee. 

,OBERT M. JANNEY 
- sleiaailecbdon | Clerks. 

Philadelphia, Fourth month 28, 1893. 

The report of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
was then taken up. It presented the five different sub- 
jects which are in the charge of the sub-committees : 
Temperance and Tobacco, the Indians, the Colored Peo- 
ple, Improper Publications, and Peace and Arbitration. 
The report was listened to with interest, and a recom- 
mendation that the Yearly Meeting join in a petition to 
the different civilized nations in behalf of Peace was ap- 
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proved. The Clerks were directed to sign the petition, 

In the women’s meeting there was an unusually large 
attendance for Second-day morning. A brief silence fol- 
lowed the reading of the opening minute, by the clerk, 
Margaretta Walton, and then Abigail R. Paul invoked 
the Divine blessing upon those assembled, and asked that 
strength might be given to speak the word in season of 
counsel, encouragement, or admonition. The represen- 
tatives upon being called were all present except fourteen, 
six of whom sent excuses. 

A committee was appointed to assist the clerks in col- 
lecting the exercises of the meeting, and another to audit 
the ‘Treasurer’s account. 

There were a number of touching tributes to the 
memory of Louisa J. Roberts, whose presence and active 
participation in the exercises of past yearly meetings 
added so much to their interest and satisfaction ; but the 
same Divine Power that qualified her for service will 
quicken other lives, and enable them to bear whatever 
burden the Heavenly Father in his goodness may lay 
upon their shoulders. 

The minutes for traveling Friends forwarded from 
men’s meeting were read, and also one for Elizabeth P. 
Brown, an elder from Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Va. 
There was a general expression of thankfulness for the 
presence of these Friends, and others who had brought 
no minutes. Martha Townsend, a minister from Balti- 
more, was glad of the opportunity to attend the meeting, 
and thankful for the cordial words of welcome that had 
been uttered. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Abigail R. 
Paul, on behalf of the representatives, informed that at 
her own request Margaretta Walton had been released 
from further service as clerk, and that they were united 
in the appointment of Sarah Griscom for clerk, and 
Annie Caley Dorland for assistant, with Matilda Garrigues 
as reader. ‘These names were approved, but there was a 
general feeling of regret that one so well qualified to 
voice the senfiments of the meeting should no longer feel 
able to serve. 

Margaretta Walton expressed her loving sympathy for 
those who were newly appointed, and assured them that 
strength would be given to enable them to fulfil the duties 
of their important positions. 

The epistles from the other yearly meetings were full 
of life and encouragement, and elicited many expressions 
of approval ; attention was particularly called to the ad- 
monition in one of them, that we should make our lives 
conform to our religion, and not attempt to conform our 
religion to our lives. 

The request in the Genesee epistle, that a joint reply 
from men’s and women’s meeting be sent them, was left 
for the committee to act upon as way might open. After 
the appointment of the epistle committee, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Do not give all your thought and love and care to the 
dead. Remember it 1s well with “hem. And the living 
need you more than they. 





THE threads our hands in blindness spin, 
No self-determined plan weaves in ; 
The shuttle of the unseen powers 


Works out a pattern not as ours. — Whittier. 





HIGHER by far than the power of accumulating, is the 
power of distributing. Hoarding is a capacity which 


man holds in common with the bee, the ant, and the 
squirrel ; but distributing to the wants of others is a 
power which man is gradually acquiring, and which makes 
him akin to the angels.— Unity. 
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From the British Friend, Fifth month. 
THE HOME MISSION QUESTION. 
PERMIT me to contribute a few thoughts in reference to 
the Home Mission question, or, as under present circum- 
stances, it might almost be called dilemma. But it never 
need have been a dilemma, I think, if all of us who love 
the Truth had acted zealously and consistently upon cer- 
tain Quaker principles, which I will try to explain. 

In the first place, I think it is a pity that the different 
branches of the work have not been kept more distinct. 
The title ‘‘ home’’ mission work suggests to my mind the 
first distinct branch, which I will call the pastoral, using 
the word in the limited Quakerly sense. I mean by it 
all the work for the ‘‘ care of souls ’’—our own members 
as well as others—which can be undertaken by resident 
Friends, in their own towns or neighborhoods, or within 
a ‘‘ Sabbath day’s journey’’ of their own homes. 

Now let us consider what great things this thought in- 
cludes and involves. If those of us who really value the 
principles of Truth as revealed to our forefathers, were a// 
as earnest as we should be in coveting the best gifts for 
the spiritual good of our neighbors, not only those of our 
own Society, but all within our reach and influence, then 
I venture to say that a far greater ‘‘ missionary’’ work 
might be done by our resident ministers, elders, and 
‘*well-concerned ’’ members, without the assistance of 
any committee at all, than is now done, or can ever be 
done by such an organization ; and it could be extensively 
done at the sole cost and expense of the ministers, etc., 
themselves—a glorious privilege, as I view it! It could 
be done also without that (to my mind) very objection- 
able device of taking people away from the means of earn- 
ing their own livelihood. This I call in every respect a 
terribleexpedient. It goes in most cases, Iam persuaded, 
both against the preacher and against his work. ‘‘ Secu- 
lar’? employment of some kind is a necessity of most, 
if not of all people’s lives, if they are to be kept healthy 
and well balanced. 

Few men, I think, can devote a@// their faculties, with- 
out break or variety, to the tension of strictly ‘‘ religious ’’ 
work (using the term in its popular, limited sense): with- 
out incurring imminent risk of morbid feeling and a de- 
gree of sickly emotionalism ; and as a consequence, the 
style of their ministry, its stereotyped phraseology, and 
manifest want of immediate Divine unction, soon, I think, 
inevitably betray a painful deterioration of genuine 
Quaker quality. They are also very likely to acquire 
(for in this emergency one is bound to speak out freely) 
a distaste for real steady work, as tradesmen and hand- or 
brain-laborers understand the word. It is quite possible, 
because so natural, that the same would-be ‘‘ missionaries ”’ 
very much prefer a roving life of interesting religious 
service, even at the expense of the Church, to an alterna- 
tion of (if need be) extra hard work, such as the apostle 
indulged in (‘‘ working day and night’’), that they may 
not be chargeable to their brethren. If this be so, itisa 
thing, upon all accounts, to be strongly discouraged. In 
olden times we find not a few of our ministers recording 
how, when yielding to a clear call to service away from 
home, they used special exertion,and made special pro- 
visional and economical arrangements for the support of 
their families during their absence. Has all this grand 
independence of character, this robust appetite for hard 
physical and secular work, as a counterpoise to, and a 
healthy preparation for, religious service, quite forsaken 
us? Can we no longer emulate the example of the great 
Apostle already referred to, and work ‘‘ night and day,’’ 
if need be, that we may not be chargeable, any further 
than we can possibly help, to the church ? 

And then, also, say what we will about the popularity 
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of certain salaried and professional preachers—many of 
whom are teachers rather than preachers—and about the 
eagerness with which people of a certain class flock to 
listen to them, we may rest assured that the fact of its 
being known or understood that our ministers are umpard, 
gives them a great opening and hold upon the minds of 
(at any rate) ‘‘ the common people,’’ 
suaded, of many others. 

Now, as regards the second section of the great work, 
which we are all agreed oughtto be done zealously, widely, 
effec tively. 


and, I am_per- 


The practice of s#nerant service by our acknowledged 
ministers seems to have fallen very much into disuse of 
late. ‘There are various causes for this, some of them 
quite legitimate and explainable. But still, it isa branch 
of: ** mission ’’ work which we recognize, and which has 
been much blessed in the past; and it is one for which 
the Society has made sound and sufficient provision. It 
has always been ready to pay the traveling and other 
strictly necessary expenses of ministers whom it recog- 
nizes as truly called to this special line of service. But 
even this seems to be a provision which needs to be 
watched, lest it gradually slide into an abuse, and the 
door be opened for a much laxer and matter-of-course 
adoption of the practice than is good for either the min- 
ister or for the Truth he is professing to serve. 

I hope, from the attitude of the late conference, we 
may assume that here in England, Friends are to a large 
extent of the mind that we cannot consistently, and will 
not willingly, encourage any plans which are likely to 
develop into the establishment of a separate class of pro- 
fessional, salaried pastors or preachers. Whilst, then, 
feeling very diffident about my own judgment or capacity 
to suggest a sufficient solution of our present difficulties, 
[solicit the attention of the readers of Zhe British Friend 
to the two points upon which I have touched: namely, 
that Aome mission work should be diligently performed by 
all of us, in some form or other, around our own homes ; 
and, secondly, that if any Friends are believed to have a 
call fo travel in the service of the Gospel, there is already 
an old-established provision in the economy of our So- 
ciety for their ‘‘ liberation ’’ and pecuniary help, if needful. 

What I have written, so far, applies strictly to the 
preaching of the Gospel—the right exercise of the precious 
gift of prophecy. But it is needful to add that there is 
another section of truly ‘‘ Christian work,’’ embracing a 
variety of callings and services, for the adequate perform- 
ance of which special talents are needed, and even a 
special training may be necessary ; and for the exercise of 
which adequate remuneration is perfectly legitimate and 
consistent, if carried out under definite and effectual safe- 
guards, to be watched over by the whole church. 

These are gifts of teaching, for the spread of right 
views, and for the elucidation of the great facts of the 
past ; and the gift of organization—‘‘ helps and govern- 
ments ’’—for benevolent and helpful purposes. School- 
masters, one of the foremost of whose duties should be 
the implanting in the minds of the young of sound relig- 
ious principles, as we hold them, and their training in 
habits of self-denial and self-control, ought, of course, to 
be liberally paid. And great movements for the enlight- 
enment of the nations as to the practical requirements of 
Christianity on communities—such, for instance, as those 
for the spread of the principles of peace and temperance 
—are amongst the ‘‘ good works’’ which no Quaker 
church can consistently neglect. They ought, perhaps, 
to be superintended and carried out by a committee, say 
of each quarterly meeting, supported by liberal funds for 
the remuneration of competent men and women, who are 
‘¢apt to teach.’’ 
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But, for the ministry of the word, the calling and 
qualification are directly from Christ himself, and surely 
we shall always jealously safeguard this sacred calling 
from any touch of the inevitably deteriorating influence 
of monetary considerations ! 

[ am, very sincerely, F. FRIvH. 


DIARY OF MARY 5. LIPPINCOTT: EXTRACTS. 


From the recently published “ Life and Letters’’ of M.S. L. 
( Continued.) 
SIXTH MONTH 23d, 1860.—This day consummates fifty- 
nine years of my earthly pilgrimage ; during this period 
many have been the vicissitudes, the bereavements, the 


trials ; 
tained ; 
through 


yet in all and through all, so far, have I been sus- 
and can bless my God that he has been with me 

‘ups and downs,’’ and has made my way each 
succeeding year more pleasant and happy, because in- 
creasingly confirmed in the feeling that life is a blessing— 
that man, to be truly happy in this world and in that to 
come, must ‘comply with the terms offered, even obedi- 
ence to the Spirit of Truth in his own soul. A spirit suf- 
ficient to teach. to guide, and to open the understanding 
to receive all truth, both immediately and instrumentally, 
and to reveal the Father and the Son, whom to know is 
Life Eternal. And this Spirit is the Light, the Life, and 


the Power (it is called by various names) ; it is the dawn- 


ing of the day of the Lord; and whoever dwells in the 
light, keeping a single eye to it, will receive the ‘* child 


born,’’ the ‘‘son given,’’ who is the Saviour and the 
Redeemer of the world. Iam as fully confirmed in this 
view, as I am that the sun shines in the fulness of his 
glory, shedding his beams upon the earth to sustain life, 
and to cause vegetation to come forth in its season for the 
sustenance of the animal kingdom. Clouds may obscure 
the outward sun at seasons, but they do not diminish his 
luster ; so sin may obscure the Divine Presence from our 
finite view, but it cannot change the nature of Him who 
is ‘* light,’’ and in whom is ‘‘ no darkness at all.’’ 

Sixth month 23d, 1861.—This day I am sixty years 
old. Yesterday I began to reflect upon passing time and 
events, calling up before my mental vision a host of dear 
departed friends and relatives ; and especially a dear and 
honored mother who gave me birth, and nurtured me in 
my infancy and youth. My spirit is closely bound to 
hers, and my love knows no abatement, though fourteen 
lonely years (lacking a few days) have rolled over my head 
since she passed out of this life. But thou art at rest, 
dear mother; and many dear to thee and dear to me, 
have followed thee across the River of Death—amongst 
them, thy ever-kind son, my beloved husband, who has 
left me to tread alone a rugged path ! 

Third month 1st, 1863.—My mind, through the night, 
and renewedly to-day, has been afresh convinced that 
whoever abides in God, knows his protecting and pre- 
serving power to encircle him on every side, keeping him 





secure from his enemies; and I was engaged in prayer | 


for my poor soul, that those Heavenly surroundings may 
be mine, whereby nothing shall ever overcome me, or 
draw me away from the light, life, and power of God. 
Third month 2.—My feelings have been solemn and 
retired for a few days and nights past, and renewed de- 
sires have been awakened that I might become wholly 
weaned from the world, and from looking to the things 
thereof, as affording any certain enjoyment. There is little 
to attract a mind pressed with care, and struggling with 
adversity. The buoyancy of spirits that used to be mine 
returns no more. ‘The heart is pressed with a burden of 
responsibility, without any earthly hand to remove it. 
Therefore, trusting in God, I must pursue my journey, 


| 
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hoping that the Truth may never be dishonored by me; 
but that I may make an honest livelihood for myself ang 
mine, and honorably discharge the trust reposed in me 
by my departed husband. 

Twelfth month 31, 1864.—With the close of this day 
terminates the year 1864. The outer world, as far as the 
eye can take cognizance of objects, is mantled in spotless 
white—an emblem of purity and innocence. May ou 
spirits be so robed, as the year passes out of existence, 
and so welcome in the succeeding one, that its beginnings 
to us may be favorable to lives of piety and devotion, 
The day is calm and quiet, as though it were the closing 
scene Of some auspicious event. 





And is itso? Tomany 
it is, no doubt, as they are about to bid adieu to all tran- 
sitory things, and enter into another state of existence. 
To those who have their loins girt about, and their rod 
and staff in readiness, such is a glorious and happy 
period ; for, putting off mortality, they lay aside the pains 
and conflicts attendant thereon ; while putting on a happy 
immortality, they enter into ‘* joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.’’ How great and varied have been the changes 
since the beginning of the year just expiring! In the 
family circle, in Society, in neighborhoods, in the world 
at large! Could a history be furnished us, written by 
the pens of thousands, each giving in the line of his own 
experience, it seems to me, a Fountain of tears, seeking 
vent, would burst forth from eyes unwont to weep, and 
sighs would heave from hearts unapt to feel. How many 
have passed through the chambers of death to the cold 
and silent grave! Stalwart men, the bone and sinew of 
our country—the hub and spoke of the wheel of com- 
merce, of the loom, of agriculture, and of the various 
arts and sciences. Young men, the pride and promise of 
their parents’ expectations, either mowed down in the 
field of battle, or wasted by some enfeebling pestilence ; 
or, too horrible to relate, starved in noisome prisons, be- 
fore the eyes of cruel and hard-hearted beings in human 
form. And not a few of the aged patriarchs, who seemed 
to have belonged to a generation gone before ; the loving 
and gentle wife ; the mother and the infant in arms; the 
little prattler ; yes, a great host, pursuing their journey 
through time, have been arrested in their course, and 
taken from this state of being. Many are the mourners, 
up and down in the land! And is not the feeling with 
these, ‘‘Attempt not to comfort me ; I will go mourning 
all my days, until my grey hairs are brought down, with 
sorrow, to the grave’’? Yet this sore mourning need 
not be, save on behalf of those who have come to a pre- 
mature end. They who have pursued a steady, straight- 
forward course, who have followed their Holy Leader in 
the way of uprightness; they whom He has lifted 
into life, and let them fall ‘‘ just in the niche they were 
ordained to fill,’’ all these having finished their day’s 
work here, are taken hence in fulfillment of the decree, 
‘* Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,’’ only 
to be transplanted into a happier clime. 
( Conclusion to Follow.) 


WE need to learn that we are one race, one humanity, 
beyond and over all national lines. 





PROBABLY the largest congregation in the United States 
is that of the Church of the most Precious Blood (Roman 
Catholic), in this city. It was founded for Italians only 
a few years ago, and 25,000 of that nationality belong to 
its parish. The parish of St. Joachim, which is also an 


Italian Church, has about 15,000 communicants, and it is 
estimated that 7,800 attend mass there every Sunday, there 
being six services.—V. Y. /ndependent. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 21.—FirrH MONTH 28, 1893. 
THE CALL OF MATTHEW. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Follow me. And he arose and followed him 
—Mark 2: I4. 
Scripture passages: Matthew 9: 9; Mark 2: 13,14; Luke 5: 27, 28. 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The Sea of Galilee, by whose side Jesus taught the 
multitude, is the larger of the two fresh water lakes 
through which the river Jordan passes ; it was called the 
Sea of Gennes’aret and the Sea of Tibe’rias. Its first 
name was the Sea of Chinne’reth or Chinne’roth. The 
river flows through, it is said, without mingling its waters 
with those of the lake. The latter still abounds in fish, 
as when the apostles left their nets to become ‘ fishers of | 
men’’; but the fishery is now of little importance. The 
scenery around the lake is exceedingly beautiful, and the 
adjacent country in ancient times was so highly improved 
that it was almost a paradise. 

HISTORICAL. 

Under the Roman Empire publicans were tax-gatherers 
or collectors of toll. There were higher and lower offi- 
cers of this kind. The lower, or inferior ones, were often 
extortionate and oppressive, and were looked upon with | 
great dislike. 

TEACHING. 

We have here the Christian life comprehended in two 
sentences: ‘‘ Follow me,’’ the call; and ‘‘ He arase and 
followed him,’’ the daily obedience of the best people in 
the world to that invitation of the Spirit. Follow me, 
said the Master. It would seem such a small thing, easily 
done. Precisely so is the Divine voice still heard in our 
hearts ; a simple invitation, a quiet call, easy to disregard 
if one is indifferent, easy to obey, if one is willing. But 
what a difference in the subsequent life! If Matthew had 
not risen and followed he would have thrown away the 
grandest opportunity ever presented to him. He would 
have rejected the companionship of Jesus, with all its in- 
estimable influence for good. He would have rejected, | 
as the Pharisees did, the possibility of becoming himself 
more and more Christlike. But the Master knew here 
was a man who would prove by experience the value of 
the gospel teachings. If he had not risen and followed, 
he would have put from him the power to bless and help 
others, and the whole world needed blessing and helping 
in every way. He would have cut himself off from 
‘« righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.’’ 

Yet he would never have realized, perhaps, what he 
had so heedlessly thrown away. He might have felt him- 
self none the worse the next moment. One might also 
say he would not have known the difference; but he 
would have preferred disobedience to obedience, evil to 
good, death to life, decay to growth and development, | 
persecuting Jesus to sharing his life and friendship. And | 
if every friendship may be ‘‘ mutual growth, increasing 
trust, widening faith, enduring patience, forgiving love, 
unselfish ambition, and an affection built before the 
throne which will bear the test of time and trial,’’ how 
supreme must have been the friendship here offered ! 

In disobeying, Matthew would never have discovered 
‘«the good things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.’’ He would never have come into his Divine 
inheritance of power for good and the delight of using 
it. Hewould never have known the glorious promises 
‘*to him that overcometh.’’ Nor would there have been 
any way to explain to him what he had cast aside, for if 
he did not love God a little he could not have understood. 
What a difference, then, between obedience and disobe- 
dience. But Matthew’s must have been a simple, faith- 
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ful, trusting nature, ready to respond to good influences 
from any source, and follow lovingly the Master’s call. 
Probably he was among those publicans who are spoken 
of in Matt. 3: 12, as having gone out to be baptized by 
John. He‘ forsook all.’’ He did not say, Yes, to- 
morrow ; I must first gather up some valuables which I 
shall need. He left his old life behind him at a word, 
feeling that the new life must contain everything of good 
he had known, and much more besides of unknown good. 
As clay to gold, as the wilderness to a blooming garden, 
as cold, darkness, and fetters to warmth, light, and free- 
dom, so was the discarded life to the accepted life. 

To us all comes, sooner or later, the word within the 
soul, Follow me! Leave off indolence, carelessness, love 
of ease, greed for gain; leave off hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness ; leave off strifes, jealousies, bitterness, 
repinings, hasty words, self-love; leave off desiring to 
shine by your own light, and follow that Divine Light in the 
soul which ‘‘shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’’ 


LESSON NOTES 

The great highways from Jerusalem and Sepphoris, 
from Damascus and Tyre converged about the Sea of 
Galilee in the vicinity of Capernaum, and at this place 
was a ‘‘seat of custom’’ for collecting the tolls. This 
compulsory tribute paid to Rome was hateful to the Jew, 
because it signified his subservience to a foreign power ; 
the tax-gatherer himself was despised, and so rare was it 
to find honesty in this office that the name ‘* publican ’’ 
came to be synonymous with sinner. Even Jesus uses it 
in the popular sense when he says, ‘‘ let him be unto thee 
as an heathen man and a publican,’’ and yet out of this 
class he calls one of his disciples. Jesus showed no dis- 
position to conform to Jewish notions of propriety in re- 
gard to the official standing of his friends ; he looked at 
the heart and the life; to him the pious scribe or 
Pharisee was a hypocrite if his religion was all outward 
and his heart corrupt; and in his estimation the despised 
tax-gatherer was worthy to be a disciple, because his heart 
was pure and his mind open to receive instruction. The 
scribe who offers himself as a follower (Matt. 8: 19) does 
not receive the invitation ‘‘ follow me,’’ but to Matthew, 


' who is following the despised calling, Jesus gives the 


command. Matthew or Levi (for it is generally believed 
they mean the same man) must have heard much about 
the works of Jesus, and probably had seen some of the 
miracles, before he was chosen as a disciple, for the fame 
of this wonderful Teacher in Israel had gone far and wide, 
and surely he who sat in his booth by the roadside and 
collected the tribute money, had unusual opportunities to 
know all that was happening. Thinking earnestly upon 
these wonderful events, and being free enough from the 
Pharisaical spirit to accept the truth when it was pre- 
sented to his mind, Matthew was ready when the call came 
to leave all and follow Jesus. 

Of his labors or his after life nothing is positively 
known, but the fact that he wrote the first Gospel is not 
disputed. Throughout this story of the life of his be- 
loved Master, Matthew avoids any mention of himself, 
except the instance which forms to-day’s lesson, and his 
farewell feast when ‘* publicans and sinners’’ sat down to 
eat with Jesus. 

—The Father is constantly drawing us unto His per- 
fection. It was this perfection in Jesus that drew all 
men to him, and gave such weight to his teaching. All 
desired to know more of that Power which was able to 
preserve him even amid the most bitter trials, and it is 
not strange that many were ready to forsake all and follow 
him, that they might hear his blessed words. 
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If we could divest ourselves of the idea that this con- 
dition is only attainable in a future state of existence, the 
moral progress of the world would be much more rapid. 
So long as we dwell in the flesh will it be necessary to 
‘watch and pray’’ lest we enter into temptation, and all 
our strength must come from an humble, meek, and lowly 
dependence upon God The moment we think in our 
heart, even tho iwh unexpressed, ** Behold, I have at- 
tained unto His salvation,’’ that moment we fall from our 


The language of our ] 


high estate. { r heart must ever be: 


We bless thee, O God, for thy loving kindness and thy 
tender mercies. 

\gain and 
¢ 


: ’ . . 
LO IS, anad we see ana acknowledge only to 


_ 


again does he call us and manifest his 
powel 
straightway forget and gO Our way as before. Were we 
to follow the example of Matthew and leave all our past 
ideas, oO human reasonings, remembering that our 
thoughts are not his thoughts: were we to cease to limit 
God’s power and the working of his laws to our ability to 
comprehend them, we would no doubt be amazed at the 
wonderful revelations which wot 

Human reason is a dlind guide, but human exfertence, 


studied under the anointing of the 


ld be given us. 


L ail 


Heavenly Father’s 
We have 

but to read the Old Testament Scriptures in the light of 

; revealed unto us, to find 

that God is our Saviour and there is none beside. [See 

T 

A 


Spirit, is able to make us wise unto salvation. 
the Spirit which Jesus Christ 


I. Sam. 22: 3; Psa.106: 21 ; Isa. 63: 8; Isa. 43: 3; Isa. 
15; Jer. 14: 8; Luker 

47-] But they who left these records saw the truth as in 
a dream. They were l 


49: 26; Hos. 13: 4; Isa. 45: 


asleep, and God in his adorable 
goodness gave the world Jesus Christ, his well-beloved 
Son, to be the ‘first fruit of them that slept.’’ Fully 
awake to the truth and a knowledge of God’s salvation 
which he has prepared from the foundation of the world 
(man’s earthly nature) he was and still continues to be 
the ‘* highest revelation of God in man,’’ and as such we 
should accept him as our Lord and Saviour. ot the 
Lord God, not the Saviour in contradiction to God as 
our Saviour, but being ‘* one with him’”’ in spirit, he has 
shown us that we also are called to be one with him, and, 
therefore, one with the Father. Because he lived, we 
shall live also, for, through Jesus, we know that our Re- 
deemer liveth. 

If we can but do away with the mystery with which 
humanity has ever sought to clothe Jesus, and come to 
truly study his character and his teachings, and apply 
them to our lives, the scales will fall from our eyes and 
we will be able to see that mow is the acceptable year of 
the Lord; when all may claim their birthright,—true 
communion with their Father in Heaven, and the liberty 
to do his will as revealed to their own souls. 

We will remember that there are many mansions in 
our Father’s house, many spiritual conditions in the 
Father's great temple, which is composed of the aggregate 
human temple. 

How tenderly Jesus plead with his disciples to ‘ be- 
He did not re- 
juire that they should understand the relationship that 
existed between him and God. Why, then, should we 
assert it as an essential part of a saving belief? He said 
that a belief in him, that is,an acceptance of him as our 


lieve in him ’’ for the very work’s sake. 


teacher and guide to show us the way, founded merely on 
a belief for the work's sake, was sufficient for us to be able 
to do the works that he did, and greater works. He 
closes his beautiful talk to them with these words: ‘‘ But 
that the world may know that I love the Father; and as 
the Father gave me commandment, even so I do.”’ 


MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS, 
CHAPTER VI.—IN NOTTINGHAM. 
( Continued. ) 
RETURNING to my letters to my sister Anna, I write from 
Nottingham, February 4, 1832: 

‘* It isa common thing for thee to be without thy hus- 
band for weeks together, so it occasions no extraordinary 
want in thy mind ; but to me, who am like a spoilt child, 
an absence of ten days makes me feel as if I had lost my 
right hand or my eye, or as if some dark cloud hung over 
the house, making everybody in it stupid and uninterest- 
ing, and | the stupidest of all. William’s errand to Lon- 
don is to dispose of his old-world legends, which he calls 
‘ Pantika.’ 

‘* No one knows how dear, how inexpressibly dear t 
me are those I love. 
friends ; 


My heart does not covet many 
I care not to be personally admired, though [ 
have some ambition to be distinguished in my day. But 
this is a feeling distinct from that of love. Let me be 


known to the world ; but let me be loved by those who are 
dear to me, and let me live among those who love me, is 
the craving of my soul. ‘Though my husband and chil- 
dren are like daylight to my eyes, thou knowest not, my 
dearest, oldest, and kindest friend, what thou art to me, 
and what thou hast been in those unalloyed days of our 
maidenly happiness ; and the memory of it will go down 
to the grave with me. I am not, dear Anna, much 
changed since a girl; what were my ruling passions then 
are so now, and what were my pursuits are so still, ex- 
cept gardening, which circumstances have denied. 

‘¢T am reading Cobbett’s work on gardening, and it 
makes me long for a plot to sow endive and cauliflower 
in. lam not yet come to his remarks on flower-garden- 
ing, but I expect that it will be more disquieting than the 
cabbage and salad disfensation. What a clever writer he 
Whatever his faults may be as a politician, he has 
true genius, and that he shows by the extraordinary in- 
terest he gives to common subjects.’’ 

‘« June 15, 1832.—We like our summer quarters at 
Wilford wonderfully. We are most comfortably situated 
with sonie most kind and civil people, who for cottagers 
are very well todo. He is a basketmaker, and keeps a 
few cows. We have butter and milk from them,—plenty 
of warm, new milk for the children. We have quite a 
state bedroom, neatly papered with three different sorts 
of green paper, as clean as if done yesterday, white dim- 
ity curtains to the two little casement windows, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, and the Four Seasons, on the walls. 
We have had to muster some of our pieces of carpeting 
for the brick floor of the sitting-room which, with a good 
supply of flowers and our own books, makes a very re- 
spectable appearance. ‘The family consists of the man 
and his wife ; he a sturdy old English peasant, she a wo- 
man who has lived in her youth in good service, but is 
now lame of the ‘rheumatics;’ a daughter tolerably 
pretty, a sort of village belle ; a son rather given to com- 
pany, to whom we hear not seldom grave advice given, 
but a very good sort of person notwithstanding ; a little 
nurse-child, hight Lorenzo ; a pet lamb, a cat and a kit- 
ten, and a large family of hens and chickens.’’ : 

‘*¢ December 10, 1832.—I suppose you have been very 
much interested about the elections? We have, to a cer- 
tain degree. Here it was sure from the beginning, that 
though the contest was carried on to the last minute of 
polling, no one felt at all anxious. The only thing in 
the election that at all interested me was the immense 
groan that hailed and attended the Tory candidate on his 
final withdrawal from the poll. It was such a groan as | 
could not have imagined, and such a thing as one cannot 
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forget, sent forth from three thousand throats. All out- 
bursts of human passion are to me intensely interesting. 
I almost go wild with an enthusiastic shout, and a dem- 
onstration of public sorrow is to me overwhelming. 

‘¢ William is very busy writing a history of priestcraft. 
It will be a work of wonderful interest, and one well 
suited to the general feeling and to the topics which 
occupy the public mind. Such a thing, in short, as 
ought to be written. Iam glad William does it, because, 
while he shows the tyrannical spirit of priesthood in all 
ages and nations, he will treat moderately, comparatively 
speaking, the subject of priesthood in the present day ; 
that is, he will war with the principle, and. not with the 
men. I have no doubt it will be generally read and much 
approved by the Liberals ; the Conservatives, as they call 
themselves, will call him a Radical leveller and overturner 
of religion, whereas he will be only overturning the 
abuses of religion. 

‘« Tell dear mother, please, that we are much obliged 
to her for John Wilbur’s Letters. How wonderfully all 
Friends write alike! This is the exact style of Friends 
of what may be termed the middle ages of the Society. I 
do not like it. It has not the quaintness of the early 
Friends. It is the manner of Friends’ preaching, and 
that, to my thought, wants reforming, like many other 
things. The matter is often better than the manner, and 
the sense than the form of words it is put in.’’ ; 

‘¢ April 22, 1833.—One’s heart grows sore with look- 
ing upon the present prospects of English society. Any 
change, it seems to me, provided it affected the aristoc- 
racy and the immensely rich as well as the middle and 
the lower classes, must be an improvement. One grows 
almost reckless about political changes, so utterly hopeless 
are human affairs becoming. Were it not for the tie 
children are of necessity, and the obligation they impose 
upon us to have a fixed home, I could turn gipsy, or lead 
the life of a wild Indian, and have no home or hardly 
any country, except such as chance and circumstance 
gave us. At least, such a life I should very much lik> to 
try. I dare say, dear Anna, thou wilt think I have lost 
my senses, or am grown very wicked to have such strange 
notions. I am not going to do any wild thing, nor am | 
doubtful of Providence. But what thoughtful person can 
look round on the strange disorganization of society, 
without regarding that life as the best and most rational, 
which reduces one’s wants to the smallest number, and 
makes us less dependent upon others, than the present 
state of things necessarily obliges us to be? 

‘¢ Our approaching journey to London is partly one of 
business ; nevertheless, we cannot anticipate a visit there, 
particularly at this season of the year, without having 
many delightful visions of much to be seen and done. [| 
wish it were possible to persuade you to take just this once 
a trip to Babylon. Only think what we might do! 
Why, we would go down to Croyden for a day, and we 
would live our school-girl rambles over again; go down 
those lanes which I fancy I know so well, but in which, I 
suppose in reality, | should soon lose my way; and we 
would see those green hills where were actual shepherds, 
and where on the white stony tops we sat down and ate 
our dinners. 

‘‘T hope, dear Anna, thou wilt let me have a full 
account of the wedding, a real womanly account, with be- 
ginning, middle, and end, for from Emmal could not 
get so good a one, she being actor.’’ 

(Coucluston next week.) 
Trust in God : do not doubt his nearness, his influence, 


his good will. Believe that what he has begun he means 
to carry on and finish. 
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A REMARKABLE CLock.—The famous clock in Stras- 
burg Cathedral is known all over the world, but there has 
been made at Waterbury, Conn., a clock which is said to 
be more wonderful than the Strasburg clock. In 1881 
the Waterbury Clock Company began making this clock. 
The intention was at first to exhibit it at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1889, but as the work progressed the ideas grew 
and the work was not ready for exhibition.* The clock 
stands sixteen feet in height, in a case of black walnut 
highly polished and carved with scenes representing Amer- 
ican history from the landing of Columbus to the present 
time. Atthe lower part ol the clock and at each side are 
scenes representing mechanical progress, every figure in 
each group being capable of motion. In the center of 
the clock is a complete representation of the ‘‘ train- 
room ’’ of the Waterbury Clock Company, with shafting 
and machinery and twenty-five operatives at work. The 
figures are said to reproduce every motion made by the 
workmen in that room. On one side of the clock isa 
cotton-gin in full operation in a cotton-field, the negroes 
carrying the cotton in from the fields and placing it in the 
gin. A second scene represents the old methods of manu- 
facturing cloth, figures beating the flax and preparing it 
for the looms and spinning-wheels. <A third scene repre- 
sents a coal mine, with the miners digging the coal and 
putting it in the cages. A fourth scene represents the 
making of a sewing machine, while close by there is a 
group of women sewing by hand. ‘The fifth group repre- 
sents progress in the electrical world. ‘The sixth shows 
the interior of a telephone and telegraph office, with the 
operators at work, and message-boys passing in and out. 
The seventh scene represents the making of watches in a 
kitchen in Switzerland. ‘The last scene represents an old- 
fashioned saw-mill, with the saw running, logs moving, 
and children playing near by. ‘These figures are all op- 
erated by an electric motor. ‘The dial of the clock is 
three feet in diameter, and indicates the days of the week, 
month, year, the hours, minutes, and seconds of each day, 
and the moon’s phases and tides. On the top of the 
clock is a handsome carving of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and a reproduction of the old Liberty Bell. 
The clock will be exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, 
and is valued at $60,000. 


INFLUENCE OF QUAKERISM.—The Philadelphia 7imes, 
speaking of the influence of Quakerism on the world at 
large, says: 

Much is heard about the Quakers dying out, and there 
certainly seems to be an infrequency of the plain garb on 
the streets, compared with ten or twenty years ago. But 
it is a debatable question whether the influence of the 
Society of Friends has materially lessened. (Quaker prin- 
ciples are as strong as ever, and it is curious to find that 
many features once peculiar to the Friends have in recent 
years been adopted by larger and more numerous church 
organizations. ‘There are many thoughtful persons even 
outside the Society of Friends who believe that this organ- 
ization is destined to have a greater importance in the 
future than in the past, and that as a reaction against the 
formal ecclesiasticism of the day the simple Friends’ wor- 
ship and rigid practical morality will find many new 
adherents. 


We do not know Christ only by reading about his 
life and miracles, but by having him formed in our hearts, 
by making ourselves Christs to other souls, by letting his 


spirit act in and through us, and so leading others to him. 


—J. F. Clarke. 
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THE MANNA OF TO-DAY. 


WHEN we pause amid the whirl of the busy activities that 


so crowd upon us in this age, and give way to a season of 


reflection, there is one thought that surprises us with its 
intensity. And that is our slowness in accepting the 
great truths taught by Jesus, particularly his teaching as 
recorded in the 6th chapter of John, where he so emphati- 
cally makes answer to those who referred him to the 
manna that was given in the wilderness: ‘‘ It was not 


Moses that gave you the bread out of heaven ; but my 
Father giveth you the true bread out of heaven.’’ # His 
hearers were so blinded to spiritual truths that they were 
slow to see the application, or to comprehend that Jesus 
meant that man should be able to receive spiritual food 
direct from the Source that created him. And we are 
yet, after all these years of experience since George Fox 
proclaimed anew that God was himself the teacher of 
men, pointing backward to leaders, as did those doubters 
in the time of Jesus, to Moses. Wedo not all seek the 
light for ourselves, but are content to receive it as re- 
flected from the fathers, neglectful of the declaration of 
the Master, ‘‘ Your tathers did eat the manna in the wil- 
derness, and they died. This is the bread which cometh 
down out of heaven, that a man may eat thereof and not 
die,’’ meaning, of course, the spiritual nourishment that 
will sustain now and forever. He did not disregard or 
undervalue the outward law of Moses, for he said: ‘I 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil.’’ Neither do we, or 
should we, set at naught, but prize most highly, the 
ancient worthies, and regard their testimonies as sacred 
trusts, to be upheld and proclaimed ; but we should keep 
our own minds in a receptive state to receive the fresh 
revelations that our own times and the changed conditions 
of the life of to-day require. 

It was a significant reply that was given by an intelli- 
gent church member on the recent anniversary occasion 
of an established institution for the public good, when 
the intelligence and good judgment of its Quaker found- 
ers were being commended. 
George Fox and his immediate followers were right in the 
one corner-stone of their doctrine,—and it is now very 
generally conceded that they were—why has not the So- 
ciety then founded increased more widely? Clearly, and 
without asperity, came the answer: ‘‘ Because, little by 
little, many Friends ceased to follow the light of Christ 
in their own souls, and gradually fell into the error of re- 
lying upon the revelations presented to Fox, Penn, Bar- 
clay, and other early founders of Quakerism.’’ 
lies a lesson for us. 


Herein 
All who feel that the Society has yet 
a mission to perform, must seek closely for that Divine 
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illumination that will reveal to us the needs of the pres- 
ent hour. Because early Friends did well, their followers, 
with the advantage of a good heredity in the line of re- 
ceiving impressions direct from the Father, should do 
better. We do know the world at large has grown better 
by the faithful presentation of the truth as held by 
Friends, and this should stimulate individuals and 
as a Society, to reach out for the fresh ‘‘ manna’’ that 
awaits the growing soul. 


uS aS 


‘* There is no healthy progress 
without a recognition of the mind’s right to reach out 
hepefully to what lies beyond its present attainment.’’ 
We need a fresh baptism of faith in the doctrine of an 
inward Light. We may not all be able, intellectually, to 


| solve the question as to what it is, but we are conscious, 


as F. S. Turner says, ‘‘ of an inward Light that reveals 
the path of duty ; we are compelled to attribute that 


Light to an unknown cause, not to ourselves; for we 


know too well that we are and have been too often op- 
posed to the Light, and of ourselves prone to go in quite 


the opposite direction. What is it then? Shall we lin- 


| ger forever in imbecile inactivity, because intellectual 


difficulties are insoluble? Nay, let us up and follow the 


Light, and see whither it will lead. See, now, whether 
this Light will not lead you, though you cannot now 
God, to frust in him.’’ With such stirring words as 
these, urging us to more faith in our foundation principle, 
shall we rely wholly on past revelation for guidance, and 
not welcome the fresh impressions that we feel and see 
are constantly being made on minds all around us ? What 
if the letter of past laws seems to be superseded? If the 
spirit of the new bears evidence of the true life in those 
that proclaim it, do not distrust it, for if it be of the 
Father it will live, if not it will come to naught. Let us 
have faith that God /s, and still teaches his people him- 
self. 


THE question of the maintenance of mission ‘‘workers’’ 


| among the meetings in England will be considered in Lon- 


The question was asked, If | 


don Yearly Meeting, which begins its sessions next week 
(the general business sittings on the 24th), and the article 
by Francis Frith, which we copy elsewhere from the British 
Friend, is a contribution to the discussion of the subject. 
It strikes us that the case is not often so soundly and so 
practically reviewed as in this article. We may remark, 
by the way, that the extended paper by J. S. Rowntree, a 
considerable part of which we copied, some weeks ago, 
from Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, was regarded by the 
English Friends as a plea for the paid support of the 
Missions, and therefore on the opposite side from this 
paper of Francis Frith. In reprinting it, we omitted 
some of the portions which appeared open to question or 
objection. 

Wuat men will express your taste or your eloquence ? 
Can the depraved take care of the splendor the noble 
have created ? The answer is loud and distinct. 
and splendid age needs a new politics. 


A new 
It is a crime to 


gather up goodness and beauty from all places and times 
and then ask the saloons and city bedlams to fashion our 
politics. —Prof. David Swing. 
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MARRIAGES. 

HOLMES—FISHER.—At the residence of the bride’s father, 
Unionville, Centre Co., Pa., on Fifth month 11, 1893, under the care 
of Centre Monthly Meeting of Friends, Edmund S. Holmes, son of 
Thomas D. and Sarah L. Holmes, of Moorestown, N. J., and Mary 
Fisher, daughter of William P. and Esther Fisher. 

WEBSTER—JENKINS.—Fifth month 10, 1893, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Gwynedd, Pa., under the care of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting, Isaac Daniel Webster, of Mankato, Minnesota, and Anna 
Mary, daughter of Howard M. and Mary Anna Jenkins 


DEATHS. 

CONRAD.—On Fifth month 11, 1893, John R. Conrad, aged 76 
years; a member of the Monthly Meetiug held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 

GAUNT.—At the residence of her daughter, Anna M. Reeves, 
{widow of Charles W. Reeves, Philadelphia), on Seventh-day, Fifth 
month 6, 1893, Susan W., widow of Benjamin Gaunt, late of Burling- 
ton, N. as aged 92 years. 

HORNER.—At the residence of her nephew, Henry L. Paschall, 
Concord, Pa., Fifth month 10, 1893, Elizabeth A., widow of Malachi 
Horner, in her 97th year. 

GATHERED TRIBUTES. 

So many friends of our late co-worker Louisa J. Roberts, have sent 
us tributes to her worth, that we will share some of them with our 
readers, knowing they will meet an answering echo in the hearts of 
many who loved her.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

SHE always seemed like a great stand-by and firm prop in 
many things. What a great void such a helpful life leaves 
when it is done with outward circumstances. But the 
spirit lives on helpfully still for those who believe, and 
works on through thespirits of all who loved her, if they 
are willing to let it. But death is no real evil, but some- 
thing ordained by the same all-wise tenderness that created 
life, and hence must in itself be an actual good. I love 
to think of the untrammeled freedom of those who have 
broken this world’s fetters, weaknesses, and hindrances, and 
are at last fuliy equipped for the highest heavenly work. 

Third month 12, 1893. m &. Be 


How different our world seems without our beloved 
Louisa, of whose sympathy we were always sure. She was 
such an inspiration in our lives, though we knew we must 
lose her ; yet it is no less hard for us. But for her, what 
must be the home of her soul? I can but think there is 
an individual life beyond, with each its own habitation. 
But it was a satisfactory ending of her lovely life, to have 
had her good long visit with her children, and to have 
been able to serve in her place, and to be useful up to the 
last day of her life, not losing her mental powers, or 
knowing slow decay. For her we may be glad, but for 
us, who shall miss her so, alas! there is no one to take 
her place. But others will arise and do the Father’s work, 


yet we seemed to need her one year more at least, but— 
** Death can make no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope, and trust ; 
No outward voice or sound our ears may reach ; 
But there’s an inward, spiritual speech 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be dust.” 


Third month 13, 1893. me. AP. 

Is it not grand to have lived such a round, full life as 
hers? She seemed so full of the Christ love, and ex- 
pressed it in her daily life of charity and love to her fel- 
low man,—strong, fearless, and true to her inner convic- 
tions. Her clear intellectual powers illuminated by the 
spiritual life, made that life so complete. I ever think of 
her as going right on with her work—only just stepped 
over the threshold out of our visible sight. 

Third month 13, 1893. mee. es 


The departure of our valued friend, whose generous 
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impulses always prompted her to give of her best, leaves 
a void in our religious society quite irreparable. ‘‘ To 
do good and to communicate ’’ was the key-note of her 
life, and the zealous, earnest, out-pouring of her gifts— 
whether of hospitality, the word of cheer, or the written 
thought—occupied the activity of her ever generous 
nature. Whatever she had, she shared, and her larder 
and basket were never empty; cheerfulness clothed her 
like a radiance from ‘‘ white raiment,’’ making her pres- 
ence an inspiration and a help to all who were ready to 
receive. She manifested ‘‘ that joy in believing ’’ which 
is the inheritance of all who are faithful in the /7¢t/e and 
are content with the ‘‘ penny a day ’’’—or heavenly peace 
—which is the promised reward for labor in Christ’s vine- 
yard. She used her talents and they multiplied, and now, 
on giving up her stewardship, she has doubtless heard the 
welcome greeting of ‘‘ well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’’ 
Third month 16, 1893. S. M. G. 


To the dear friends who have been so closely associ- 
ated with our beloved Louisa J. Roberts, my thoughts 
tend with heart-felt sympathy, realizing how great the 
void. What a keen sense of loss in the valuable counsel 
and wise contributions from her pen. Yet can it be real 
loss, I query again and again ; we cannot think of waning 
interest or diminished love, these must still be strong to 
bless. But so accustomed are we to look for them along 
material lines, that all the while they may be inflowing 
along the spiritual. However it may be, we know the in- 
fluence of her consecrated life, so devoted to works of 
righteousness and love, must still live, a precious memory, 
citing to greater faithfulness and a purer love. 

She was so self-forgetful, not fearing results or the 
judgment of the world about her. Can we not—putting 
aside our yearning for the outward presence and ministry, 
—rejoice in barriers swept away, and the still clearer shin- 
ing of her spirit, the light thereof reflected from the 
Divine, shed too upon our pathway? As it was with 
Jesus, in the absence of the visible form, may not her 
precepts, her broad, liberal sentiments find a firmer lodg- 
ment, a fuller fruition in the minds of the people than 
while she tarried here ? I believe it is often so, especially 
when the life has been so pure and earnest. There always 
will be raised up helpers and exponents of truth. May 
we live more and more in confidence of the anointing 
power and universal life of the eternal power and pres- 
ence! There are so many bright, young people, surely 
they will come forward as standard-bearers of the truth. 

Third month 21, 189}. ee: SS 

To have known her (Louisa J. Roberts) closely, to 
have heard from her own lips of many of the close trials 
and experiences of her life, to have been familiar with 
the cheer of her voice in the home; with her rarely prac- 
tical ideas about material and every-day things, as well as 
with her spiritual gifts, I count among the especial privil- 
eges of my life. Her verses ‘‘ Resignation,’’ seemed to 
have prepared me for the announcement of her death, but 
for days a sense of great loss followed me. I think no 
death ever brought the future life so near and real to me. 
It seemed that where she is there must be cordial welcome, 
that there can be no heaven to her when she cannot stand 
open armed. It is indeed a favor that she has been spared 
so long. I can but hope that the ranks may so efficiently 
close in, that time may show that her essential work was 
done, her ‘‘ share of truth ’’ being as we believe not vainly 
set, surely ‘‘ after hands shall sow the seed,’’ that coming 
generations may ‘‘ reap the harvest yellow.’’ 

Fourth month 22, 1893. M. G. H. 
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CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15th AND RACE STS. 
[Class Meeting Fourth month 23, 1893.] 
PAPER: OUR DUTY TO OUR EMPLOYER 
Ir would seem that all of us, as we start in life, are am 
bitious to make a name; toward which end we adopt 
standards for our work, possibly the results achieved by 
some one or more persons who to us appear to have made 
their lives successful. As ou 1 


A ur experience grows and our 


ideas change, the need of other standards is felt and as 
our ideas crystallize and our characters form, our life-work 
begins to stand out before us. Our responsibility to our 


employment, at first appre 


lated vaguely, as the glimmer 
of approaching dawn, 


comes alterwaras to assume definite 


ats ss ; 
shape, as the light grows brighter, and we realize that our 
cay lor Work Nas begun 


Upon further examination we find our employment, 
+r, bearing the name of law, medicine, 


, some mercantile or mechanical pursuit, OI 


one of many other callings. Now we find him before us, 
a hard task master demanding service. His outlined 
task is listened to with care as he directs us. 

Many of us, no doubt, give first thoughts to shifti 


the task on others; but this being of no avail, we turn 
again for the means to lighten it, that it may carry more 
easily, or that it may be with us ashorter time. Then 
with a sigh we see the hours gone, thoughts wasted, energy 
spent, our task still before us, and with a sudden awak- 
ening to the fact, we realize that it is still ours. After 
another feeble effort we leave it as too great, and try 
again on that which is put before us, making another 
effort in a new direction. A sense of helpless dissatisfac- 
in fact, has been with us throughout our 
effort. We have never known that keen pleasure of over- 
coming difficulties, and looking back on the results of our 
work. 


tion seizes us; 


There are, however, others who take up their task in 
a different way. They examine it with care on all sides, 
sorting it into parts, each of which with definite size and 
shape can be easily comprehended and readily handled, 
and as each is taken, weighed and measured, a whole is 
formed and becomes one completed task. We then look 
back upon the difficulties with pleasure; and we smile 
when we think of the burden it seemed as it lay at our feet. 
We should therefore take up our work with a firmness 
of purpose to carry it through to the end, regardless of 
the difficulties, discouragements, and hindrances that may 
come in our way; bearing in mind that our powers are 
strengthened only by use, and that as we overcome that 
which is obstructing us, we gain the strength of the ob- 
struction, from having absorbed it ; and as we are defeated 
or beaten down, those gaining the victory gain the 
strength. : 

Let us look then well to to the fact that health means 
victory, for with health comes strength. 

Work is not always pleasure ; it is the spirit in which 
it is done that adds the zest. Therefore let us strive for 
cheerfulness, let us not despond, for at such times our 
difficulties are probably too great for our perception. 
The light at hand is not sufficient to illuminate it at all. 
Let us analyze it well, taking each part into the light. 
This will make all clear, and putting the parts together 
again, the difficulty is overcome. ‘This spirit beautifies 
our duty to our employment, and constitutes loyalty to 
our employer. 

The temptations on our journey are great, the ten- 
dency to disloyalty is always with us, as a stumbling-block 
at our feet. Ease, or that which seems to be pleasure, is 
before us at alitimes. Our senses are benumbed with it ; 


it is only with a vigorous shake of determination that we 
yield to duty, take up our task and work along. 


Why should this be so? There is time for work and 
time for rest, and the greatest recompense that we can 
gain is to feel that we stood by our post till the watch 
was Over. 

The following authentic incident exemplifies the work 
machinist 
working at a bench with hammer and chisel, stopped at 
the first sound of the whistle, when in the act of striking 
a blow. 


of so many whose lives prove failures. A 


With the hammer uplifted over his shoulder, he 
dropped the hammer and chisel as they were and ceased 
to work. We owe more devotion to our employment 
than this ; a higher sense of duty to our employer. 

lhe need of a closer mutual feeling between the em- 
ployer and the employé is so often felt. The wealth of 
the employer, so often looked upon as that which heals 
all ills of the employé, brings trials and cares which do 
not sink to rest like each succeeding sun, behind a west- 
ern hill; but which live on in one long and endless day 
of trial and care, in fear that all may go and leave behind 
the wreck of hungry mouths, and barren homes to those 
most dear, with loss and desolation in the homes of those 
assisting him in turning over this wealth, so necessary for 
their subsistence. 

Our employer is oftentimes during many sleepless 
nights contriving ways and means to meet the draught 
for wages list, due now so soon. All this work is little 
known, and understood the less by those who fall in line 
for pay for daily work. ‘This long and endless task of 
our employer, with grave face and whitened head, is les- 
sened much by a hearty greeting on his morning round, 
by cheerful, prompt acceptance of the directions for his 
work. Nothing comforts so much as prompt and willing 
execution of the work when once laid out. With these 
cares aside comes time to plan and manage for the health 
and welfare of those employed. 

So in the true duty of the employe comes back upon 
his head, so often many times enlarged, the little that he 
does, and which is not in written terms agreed upon. 

All cheerful, dutiful labor brings with it the recom- 
pense which is not realized until after a lapse of time, 
namely, the gaining of a strength of character and pur- 
pose, the growth to a manly man and a womanly woman, 
and the lifting of ourselves toward a higher moral stand- 
ing, all giving us power to see, and strength to work in 
higher and nobler channels than before. 

There came one day to the writer a young Swede, 
asking for work. No other position being open, a place 
was found as a.day laborer. His foreman later on gave 
him the work of oiling the shafting. His comrades, as 
had those before them, thought the work beneath them ; 
all his predecessors slighted it, causing their employer 
trouble and expense. With the young Swede each hole 
received its proper allowance of oil with certainty and 
regularity, and all now went well. 

Later he asked for a letter of discharge, wishing to 
return to Sweden, an opportunity having offered to ob- 
tain a year’s schooling. A letter was given him, praising 
his conscientious work as a shafting-oiler. Failing to 
pass his examination satisfactorily he would have been re- 
jected, had it not been for this letter, the pithof which 
was contained in the closing sentence, as follows: ‘* The 
work was thoroughly done at all times. The writer can 
freely say that he is the most conscientious workman he 
has ever met.’ 

Here was a case where thoroughly conscientious work, 
no matter how disagreeable, brought in the end an unex- 
pected reward. 

So it will be for all work carried forward in the 
proper spirit, which will allow our conscience to say 


‘*Well done.’’ For this is our plain duty to our em- 
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ployer. Something more is necessary than to be able to 
extend our hand for the payment. The reward is not 
earned unless we can say the scale beam is well down with 
our best efforts. 

Let us try to put forth such efforts at all times, no 
matter how we are employed, nominating our conscience 
as the judge, and our reason as the jury, pondering well 
over the verdict, and profiting by our errors. 


SECRETARY'S NOTES, 

The largest attendance of the season gathered to consider the ques- 
tion of our duty, “‘to the employer.”” An able paper prepared by Louis 
S. Wright, read by Robert M. Janney, introduced the subject. 

A Friend testified that after careful observation she was firm in the 
opinion that work cheerfully done never breaks down the health. It 
is the fretting and chafing that wear away the vital powers. 

The next speaker claimed to be one of the employed. He felt 
glad these great social problems were receiving the attention their im- 
portance demands. The employed should endeavor to stand in their 
employer’s place and give without stint of the best that is in them to 
the duties assumed, to insure this, however, the employer should be 
quick to remunerate sufficiently faithful, efficient work that his employee 
may give his whole energies to his tasks without expending a large part 
in trying to force a reasonable living out of an inadequate salary. 

Another urged upon the employed that they see their own advantage 
in the faithiulness of their service. Every employer is looking for some 
one to fill a position of trust; some one to advance, some one to share 
his own responsibilities. Why, then, not work for this place? Further- 
more the employer may rest assured the force he gathers around him 
will take coloring from his own habits of life; if these be correct, his 
employed will be honorable and self-respecting. If, on the other hand, 
he be intemperate, he may expect the unreliable to seek his employ. 

The concluding remarks referred to the necessity of dignifying 
labor. We should all consider ourselves as ‘ employed,’ conscience 
being our employer,—an exacting task-master it may be—but one who 
never fails to reward “at the last day.”” It was suggested if we regard 
each completed service as ‘‘a last day’? we need not wait for the end 
of life to receive that all-sufficient compensation “ well done.” 

Adjourned. 


Tansy A Motu PREVENTIVE.—There is one sure pre- 
ventive of moths, and one which I have never seen men- 
tioned, says a writer in Good Housekeeping. It is tansy. 
Sprinkle the leaves freely about your woolens and furs, 
and the moths will never get into them. When I was a 
child my grandmother used to send me to the tansy patch 
on the hill with a large basket in which to bring home 
plenty of tansy leaves. In the garret were five large 
hair-covered trunks, studded with brass nails, filled with 
her best blankets, coverlets, flannel sheets, etc. Some of 
them had never been used until my grandmother had 
grandchildren, notwithstanding she always had a large 
family to provide beds for. But the supply of her bed- 
ding, linen, and other household articles was in excess of 
the demand. 

This large amount of bedding, tablecloths, towels, 
and linen sheets was spun and woven in her father’s house, 
and the girls were given full liberty to take all they were 
willing to make up for themselves. That was part of their 
marriage dower. I can well remember how grandmother 
took the extra supply out of those trunks in the garret 
once a year, hung the articles on a clothesline down in 
the orchard, beat them and then put them away again to 
lie amid the tansy leaves until another year. ‘The fourth 
generation of her posterity are sleeping under those same 
blankets and blue and white coverlets now, which proves 
the efficacy of that remedy of the olden time. 


Gop hides some ideals in every human soul. At 
sometime in our life we feel a trembling, fearful longing 
to do some good thing. Life finds its noblest spring of 
excellence in this hidden impulse to do our best.—Rodert 


Collyer. 
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@Hestern Department. 


[iN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
NEBRASKA HALFeYEARLY MEETING, 


THE meeting of ministers and elders gathered on Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 22,at 2 p.m. Benjamin F. Nichols 
expressed his satisfaction in the departure from the old 
way of admitting only those designated as ministers and 
\t his own quarterly meeting at Prairie Grove, 
the meeting of ministers and elders had become very 
small. The yearly meeting advised the appointment of 
more elders. Their lack of numbers had hindered them 
from the good they were intended todo. ‘The young life 
brought into our meetings caused him to look forward 
with feelings of hopefulness. 

Edward Coale spoke very earnestly concerning the 
duties of the elders. There has always been danger of 
becoming formal. George Fox said the Inward Light 
would lead out of formality. In early times, if I have 
been correctly informed, the elders often met together. 
A living eldership should so feel for and travail with those 
who perhaps as yet have not said a word in meetings, yet 
by the discerning of the Spirit they can travail with them 
and bring them out. Those in our meetings who speak a 
few words should be recognized, showing that their com- 
munication is acceptable. And is it not the duty of the 
elders to caution those who are not qualified ? 

The queries were all read and answered, and consider- 
able interest was manifested in reviewing them. ‘The 
younger portion of our Society have a much better under- 
standing of what the meeting of ministers and elders is 
than had this class a few years ago, and when it comes 
their turn to stand where the fathers and mothers now 
stand, they will be better prepared than if they were not 
admitted. 

The meeting First-day morning, 


elders. 


the 23d, was long 


and interesting ; many strangers were present with us. 
Benjamin F. Nichols was the first speaker. ‘‘I left my 
home in lowa,’’ he said, ‘‘and came here not to be 


heard but to be helped, and to drop a few practical hints. 

‘‘It is not a theoretical religion that has helped me. 
The religion that has been a comfort to me is God in man. 
There is not a hearer within the sound of my voice, but 
knows what I mean. Call it what you will, by what name 
you will. Spiritual power is comparable to electricity. 
We see cars, etc., conveyed by some unseen power. So 
it is with us; the Spirit fills our hearts, we feel a Power 
controlling us and governing us. This Power needs not 
scholastic education to understand it. God islove. He 
is a great spiritual quickening Power, a portion of which 
is given to every one. God has made man a little lower 
than the angels. According to His laws we must com- 
ply with them. Young people make a mistake when they 
think they can receive a greater benefit from their nat- 
ural minds. 

‘« There is nothing in obeying God that hinders us in 
building up character, but rather that which encourages 


us. No man has started out in life without his guide and 
chart. This Power is so stimulating, so soothing, we 


Just as we need it, that 
Power will 


need not the help of any man. 
revelation will be opened. This wonderful 
not all come at once. It is a life work.”’ 
Edward Coale followed : ‘* Henry Drummond has said, 
“Religion is not from the Bible, but the Bible comes 
from religion.’ God created mankind in a state of 
purity. They were forbidden to eat of two trees in the 
garden of Eden. Of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil they were forbidden. ‘In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.’ They did not die; they 
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lived many years afterward. But they died to that state 
of innocence in which they were created. 

‘* We do not believe in entailedsin. We believe it in- 
consistent with God. Never a soul but was pure when 
born. Sin is a violation of a known law. 
served certain rights to Himself. 
the people Himself. 


God has re- 
His mission is to teach 
He teaches as never man taught. 
Jonah partook of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. It was unpleasant to go to Nineveh. The people 
of Tarsus needed preaching to, and it would be much 
pleasanter to stay. We all have the same experience. 
Jesus Christ came to uphold and manifest the power of 
God. John said of Him, ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, 
was God.’ 

‘* Jesus Christ came to exemplify religion. Nicodemus 
believed in the law, yet he felt there was a power in Jesus 
that drew men to him. Nicodemus had felt the insuffici- 
ency of the law. The belief under the law was that men 
could only know the Lord through priest or prophet. 
Jesus came obscurely, came from very nothingness, the 
Wisdom and Power of God. The influence and power of 
Jesus had reached Nicodemus. He did not want to come 
down to the lowly Jesus. He chose the night for the 
visit. Jesus told-him he must be born again. Nicodemus 
could not understand him. A babe born, new man Christ, 
God child. Jesus exemplified everything he told men. 

‘* Do not try to limit his power ; I feel there is nothing 
that that power cannot overcome. I believe as much as 
any man in the Divinity of Christ.’’ 

In the afternoon, at 3 o'clock, the First-day School 
Association met. It was the largest we have yet held. 
Great interest was manifested throughout all the exercises, 
which lasted nearly three hours. Many were with us 
not members with Friends. Some spoke expressing a desire 
for more such opportunities and to know more of our 
principles. 

Genoa First-day School reported average attendance 
15, and a small addition to their library ; Garrison aver- 
age attendance, 20; Lincoln, 22. Number of volumes 
in library 170. Garrison at the time of last Half-Yearly 
Meeting and First-day School Association, was much dis- 
couraged. A young Friend said, we did not know how 
much good that last meeting did them. They went home 
encouraged, and reorganized their school, which they had 
discontinued a short time previous. They now have a 
very interesting school. A number of questions asked at 
the last Association, were answered in essays, which had 
not been answered to the satisfaction of many. Two 
other essays were read, one a review of Drummond’s 
‘* Greatest Thing in the World,’’ by Joseph Lownes, and 
one by Howard Vore, on Temperance. All showed 
thought in their preparation. A question from each class 
of the three schools, was sent up for discussion, but lack 
of time forbade any more than the mere reading of them, 
with the suggestion they be answered by essays at our 
next association. 

The Association closed under a canopy of love. 
to meet in Tenth month next, if so permitted. 

It was decided at our last Half-Yearly Meeting, to 
convene Second-day morning the 24th, at roa. m., instead 
of eleven. The opening minute was read by the assistant 
clerk, Mary M. Coffin. George S. Truman was appointed 
clerk for the day. All the representatives were present 


It is 
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A proposed change in the fourth query, from Lincoln 
Executive Meeting was read in the forenoon, and a com- 
mittee appointed. In the afternoon the committee re- 
ported they approved of the change, the meeting united 
with it. It is to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. 
The epistle from Priarie Grove Quarterly Meeting was 
favorably received. Many expressed their satisfaction in 
hearing it read. A communication from Mary G. Smith, 
requested us to labor for a united sentiment throughout 
our meeting against the publication in the public press of 
the demoralizing prize fights. It was addressed to the 
Philanthropic Committee, but considered well worth read- 
ing before the whole meeting. I believe the plan is for 
the Philanthropic Union of our seven Yearly Meetings to 
unite in a protest against it, then ask others to unite with 
us in demanding the public press to not publish such 
articles. The above brought out several comments. 

The committee on isolated Friends made a verbal report 

The proposition to hold our Half-Yearly Meeting 
hereafter one day more, was favorably received. Ever 
since the organization of Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, 
we have been pressed for time. Hereafter the meeting 
will hold two days instead of one, or until the business is 
completed. It was also decided to hold a meeting First- 
day evening for Divine Worship. Many not in member- 
ship with us inquired if there would be another meeting 
in the evening. A longer time for the First-day School 
Association is also needed. The company of our friends 
Edward Coale, Benjamin F. Nichols, and Lauretta, his 
wife, was very acceptable. 

The meeting just before closing was baptized into 
feelings of solemnity and harmony by prayer and exhorta- 
tion from Edward Coale, Benjamin Nichols, and Isaiah 
Lightner. Meeting adjourned to meet in Tenth month, 
if perinitted. Thankfulness was expressed for the har- 


| mony which prevailed throughout the entire meeting. 


except two, for whose absence satisfactory reasons were | 


given. The reading and answering of the first six queries, 
and the appointment of committees, with much comment 
and advice, occupied the morning session. 
12.30 adjourned to meet at 2 p.m. In the afternoon the 
remaining queries, eleven in all, were read and answered. 





At about | 


CATHARINE ANNA BURGESS. 
College View, Neb. * 


THE LATE SIDNEY AVERILL. 


The following sketch of the life of our late valued 
friend, Sidney Averill, is furnished us by his son James. 

‘‘My father was born at Highgate Falls, Franklin 
county, Vermont, Fourth month 19, 1814. He departed 
this life Fourth month 25, 1893. He was united in mar- 
riage with Elmina Lawson, on the 27th of Fourth month 
1839, and lived in wedlock over fifty years. There were 
born to them six children,—Gulia A. Eaton, now of 
Oneida Co., New York; William Penn Averill, who died 
at Evansville, Ind., while in the service of his country ; 
James P. and Sidney, of Aspen, Col. ; Minnie Petty, 
who died at Wilson, Kansas, and J]. Howard Averill. 

‘« Sidney began teaching at the age of seventeen years, 
at Albany, New York, entering Friends’ University at 
about thirty years of age. He taught school on Long 
Island, and in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, and 
Illinois. Was County Superintendent of schools of Mid- 
dlesex Co., N. J. ; Principal of the Atheneum, Rahway, 
N. J. ; Principal of the Bucks County Academy ; Super- 
intendent of schools of the Winnebago Indian Nation. 
He was a ready and forcible speaker and an able and 
talented writer. 

‘* Devoting his life to the elevation of mankind, he 
was an early and zealous laborer in the Abolition cause, 
at a time when such zeal brought persecution and social 
ostracism. He was greatly interested in the elevation of 


the Indians, and was the real author of the so-called 


Quaker Policy, adopted by U. S. Grant’s first adminis- 
| tration. 


His articles in the Friends’ periodicals, arousing 


FRIENDS’ 


their interests and causing them to send a committee to 
wait upon President Grant, with the request that they be 
permitted to deal with the Indians after the manner of 
William Penn, which was granted, and the tribes in 
Kansas and Nebraska were placed in charge of the Society 
of Friends.”’ 

Sidney Averill has been more than a brother to me; 
1is counsel in ti »es of need has been the means of direct- 
ing me to more earnestly seek to know the Father’s will 
in all things. We have walked hand in hand, in the 
effort to enlist the attention of the people to their count- 
less blessings, and to draw closer in the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. A proper dignity was main- 
tained under all circumstances. He was a devoted hus- 
band, an indulgent father, a kind neighbor, and a con- 
sistent Christian. 

At the time of his decease, he was an approved minis- 
ter of the Society of Friends at Clear Creek, Illinois. 

ABEL MILLs. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE circular meeting under the care of a committee ap- 
pointed by ¢ ‘hesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., expect 
to hold their first meeting this season at East Branch, 
N. J., on First-day next, the 21st inst., at 3 o'clock. 
Should this be read by any of our ministering Friends 
who are concerned for the growth and strengthening of 
our small and weak meetings, it is to be hoped that this 
one and the four succeeding ones will have their consid- 
eration. ‘Trenton Friends would take great pleasure in 
providing a way, and furnishing all information desired. 
(Chesterfield Monthly Meeting has no approved minis- 
ters. ) W. M. M. 


JULIA W ARD Howe has Liaise making a persuasive | plea 
for ‘‘rest.’’ She thinks that the strain or tension of 
modern life may be somewnat relieved by occasional con- 
templations of the large methods of history and ‘the 
long results of time ;’’ that we might usefully give our- 
selves the pleasure of counting up the gains of humanity 
through the ages; that it might be helpful to enjoy as 
well as to achieve. Without ‘‘ quitting the busy career,’’ 
we might live in the universe as in a house already built 
for us, and pretty well furnished,—a permanent spiritual 
abode, already and eternally ours. As she puts it, the 
retrospect becomes really an éntrospect ; for does not every 
one of us find within himself the accumulated treasures 
of the world’s past, the stored up results of all the lives 
and labors of sages, poets, artists, law-givers, saviors, and 
civilizations ? Not to-day only is with us, but yesterday, 
and all the yesterdays.— Christian Register. 


RiGHTs OF WoMEN IN Mississipp1.—At the last an- 
nual meeting of the Mississippi Bar Association, the presi- 
dent, R. H. Thompson, referred as follows to the ad- 
vanced position Mississippi occupies in her laws for mar- 
ried women : 

‘The section in the Bill of Rights of the Constitu- 
tion of 1869, on the subject of the property 
married women, is omitted in the Constitution of 1890, 
because, by Section 94 of the new instrument, married 
women are fully emancipated from all disability on acconnt 
of coverture, and the Legislature is deprived of all power 
to create by law any distinction between the rights of men 
and women to acquire, enjoy, and dispose of all 
kinds of property, or their right to contract in reference 
thereto. Mississippi has led in the race for the emanci 
pation of married women; she first, by statute, 
them property rights; she, first of all States, fully eman- 
cipated them by legislative act, and she is first to fix 
woman’s entire emancipation from all disability.’’ 


own, 


gave 


rights of 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC 
TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ 
24, at Friends’ meeting-house. 

The History Committee reported two papers, but owing to excus- 
able absence of the appointees, the matter for consideration was laid 
over for next meeting. The Library Committee reported ~— subject, 
which was carried over from last meeting on “‘ The Life, Character, 
and Writings of Robert Barclay,” by Martha Walton. She spoke of 
the able manner in which, after adopting the faith of Fox, he defended 
the principles of Friends, mentioning his most important works, the 
“Apology,” and “ Faith Cleared of Calumnies.”’ Her description of 
his classical education, and her tribute to his explanation and teaching 
of Friends’ views, with his ability in the ministry, as spoken of by an- 
other, should have been a sufficient negative to the assertion in the dis- 


cussion, ‘‘ That too much learning was spoiling whole-souled preach- 
ing.” 


Association met Fourth month 


An animated discussion followed. One speaker regretted the de- 
preciation by some of the reasoning power in man. 

Another agreed that reason was the highest endowment vouchsafed 
to man, and with it we see and understand the spiritual, without which 
we should lose the anchor of life and that great support in time of 
sorrow. 

From delay in receiving ‘books, the Discipline Committee, for the 
first time, failed to report anything but “ progress.’”’ The Current 
Topic Committee reported a paper on ** What can Friends do to retain 
the interest of their young members?” by Chas. H. Walton. The 
main thought expressed was, the young could be retained by teaching 
them the principles of their religion. He said: “I consider the prin- 
ciples of Friends so beautiful, so near to perfection, that they must, 
when rightly understood, appeal to every nature,” and very pertinently 
inquired, ‘‘ Can you expect a person to have interest in that of which he 
knows practically nothing ?’”’ In the discussion which followed, the good 
work of the First-day schools, and especially Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, was dwelt upon. ‘ Sociability ’’ was considered a great influence, 
and it was suggested we should not wait for those coming among us 
with leanings toward our Society, for a certificate of introduction, which 
only members could bring, and thus permit another denomination to ob- 
tain their interest.’’ 

The same committee presented a paper by Mary W. F. Moon: 
‘In what way can Friends engage in Philanthropic Work?’ She 


spoke of the many avenues into which Friends might enter this work, 
including rence and Arbitration, the Societies for Prevention of Cruelty 


to Children and Animals, the Indian Work, etc. She urged us to unite 
to dethrone “* King Alcohol’’ and truly said: ‘ ‘Ler our Inward Light 
shine in our outward work.”” Under the head of prevention of cruelty 
to children, she deplored the excess of athlethic sports, but wisely 
frowned upon those going to the other extreme by condemning such 
sports all together, as she believed a proper amount of them beneficial 
to youth. 

The question, ‘‘ What principles were involved in the use of the 
plain language in the time of the early Friends: Do they exist to- 
day ?’’ was answered by Arthur E. Moon, who clearly explained the 
principles formerly involved in using this language were essential. He 
referred to the time when the Roman Commonwealth grew into an 
Empire. The courtiers began to magnify the Emperor by using the 
word you, and how this grew until it came to be applied to private in- 
dividuals generally, where flattery was intended so that the person ad- 
dressed might imagine himself to be equal to many in dignity and worth. 
That the Friends stand against thus honoring one 
it an imperative duty to always use what they called the simple lan- 
guage. Do these princ iples exist to-day ? The writer did not venture 
an opinion, Many in the audience thor ught they did not, as conditions 
had entirely changed, and that the plural language of the present was 
rather the simpler one, though all thought it well to continue the 
‘plain ’’ usage among ourselves. Others thought we should use it on 
all occasions, as it had been one of the fundamental principles, and was 
most grammatical. 

Mabel H. Potts not being present, the question concerning Elias 
Hicks, referred to her, was answered by S. Sherman Potts. He also 
read the complimentary reference Hugh Price Hughes made in speak- 
ing on Tennyson, and his attitude toward the Quakers. 
“That little company of Friends, organized by George Fox, has ren- 
dered greater service to humanity, and has done more to promote 
world-wide happiness, than all the soldiers since the world began.”’ 

To the President, William Walton, was referred the question, 
‘‘ What are the objections to members of the Society of Friends at- 
tending church « sionally 2? Shor hose who feel they can attend 
sometimes, with profit to themselves, consistently refrain from so 
doing ?”’ The objections were given in the “Pp pointee reading the para- 

from the Discipline upon the subject, after 


above another, made 


He said : 


graph which he expressed 
himself as seeing no objection to Friends ieee occasionally, that 
they might better compare the method of others with their own, and 
that he believed there was good to be derived from any religious de- 
nomination, 

The hour for adjourning having passed, it was decided to carry the 
question over for discussion at our next meeting. Then adjourned to 


Fifth month 22d. L.. H..S. 
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Oxrorp, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Oxford held its 
closing meeting for the season on the evening of Fourth month 24. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting were approved, Laura L. 
Rose, a member of the Current Topics Committee, presented a paper 
on “* The Benefits likely to Result from the Religious Congress to be 
held in Chicago the coming Summer,” which was felt to be full of 
broad charity, showing the good which must result from a mingling of 
the fundamental ideas of the varied religions, the world over, and 
dwelling not upon the differences between them, but accepting what 
is really good in all. Progress means advancement of universal truth, 
and a lowering of the barriers of sect, thus adding light and life to re- 
ligious thought. Probably the greatest good as yet accomplished by 
the many temperance societies, is the mingling for a common purpose 
of the Baptist, the Friend, the Presbyterian, and others of varied faith, 
in earnest, conscientious work for the common good. 

This pointed, thoughtful article was followed by another prepared 
by Mary H. Way, a member of the Discipline Committee, on the * Re- 
quirements of the Fourth Query,”’ calling attention to the weighty re- 
sponsibility of every member of our Society in this important matter of 
temperance. It is not enough that.we live up to the letter of the 
Query, but it is required of us to see that our indirect influence is cast 
on the right side; ‘*‘ that we leave nothing undone which it is our duty 
to do in furtherance of our obligation to that command: ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ This will oblige us to clear away the 
stones of stumbling from the pathway of our neighbor, as we would 
have them rolled away from our very own.”’ The spirited discussion 
which followed this paper, called forth the different views concerning 
our duty. One Friend felt it a positive evil to cast a vote for any man 
as judge who will grant a license. Judges are at liberty to grant or 
withhold licenses as they see best; and a voter who casts his ballot 
with the liquor side is licensing crime. Another Friend felt that we 
must be satisfied with slow progress. The conclusion of the matter 
seems to be that we as members of the Society of Friends as individuals, 
have a responsibility to face in the putting down of this great evil, and 
it remains for each to find his place and keep it, to obey the highest 
law of our being, to live up to the duty that lies nearest to our own 
souls,—that is the talisman to keep us in safety, the earnest guide to the 
desired end in this responsible work. 

The next exercise was a short article in answer to the question, 
“ How did George Fox differ from Martin Luther, and how long after 
him did he live?’’ It was stated that Fox began his labors almost one 
hundred years after the death of Luther. The religious views of the 
two great reformers were compared. Their brave fearlessness that so 
impressed the thinking world, pulsating through the centuries, has 
changed the course of action of the English, American, and German 
people of to-day. 

A recitation, entitled “ Jamie,” given by Janette Reynolds, ended 
the exercises of the evening, and the meeting adjourned. 


r 


NEWTOWN, Pa.—The meeting of the Newtown Friends’ Associa- 
tion held at the house of Robert and Adella S. Kenderdine, on the 
evening of the 11th inst., was largely attended, nearly thirty of the ac- 
tive members being present and quite a number of visitors. After the 
minutes of the previous meeting were read by the secretary, Ella K. 
Burroughs, a paper was read by Dr. Lettie A. Smith on the history and 
life of Stephen Crisp. Maud Esther Rice read Whittier’s poem enti- 
tled ** How the Women went from Dover.” Laura W. White read a 
biographical sketeh of Thomas Ellwood, together with an extract from 
one of his works, entitled ““A Looking Glass for the People.” 

The Discipline Committee was represented by Elizabeth E. Eyre 
reading an article on the original and present mode of forming rules 
for the government of the Society of Friends. 

The Secretary read an invitation she had received for the mem- 
bers and others to attend the meeting of Young Friends’ Association at 
the Race street meeting-house Philadelphia, on the 15th, at 7.45 o'clock. 
Next was roll call, which was responded to by most of the members 
giving a sentiment, either original or selected. Adjourned to meet at 
the house of Thomas Stapler, Sixth month 7. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
A SEASHORE SUMMER SCHOOL.—The latest advance in the educa- 
tional world is the establishing of a summer school at the seashore for 
the study of nature and art. A notable feature of this is the study of 
the animals and plants out-of-doors and the sketching and painting of 
scenes along the shore. 

Children are lovers of nature, and especially flowers, but other 
things and the mode of their education in the public schools crowd 
their minds and smother instead of foster it. There is too little of na- 
ture study in our common schools. Instead of arousing a student's 
enthusiasm, instead of teaching him to observe and reflect for himself, a 
lot of text-book facts are pounded into his reluctant head, many of 
which he later unlearns with difficulty. Education is a training. It is 
not the remembering of facts, but the developing of the brain, the 
senses, and the hand. The study of nature, that is, of the surface of 
the earth and climate, of animals, of plants, of man, and of all the re- 
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lations which they bear to each other, is the material to work upon 
Besides the developing of the faculties of observation and reflection, 
the training of the hand is another important feature of an education 
To bring about this change in the method of teaching and the curricu 
lum of the public schools, the students must be reached through the 
teachers, and for that purpose this summer school has been founded 
Few teachers who have worked diligently with books during the year 
desire to go where there is much indoor instruction. When the weather 
permits, the work of the summer school in natural history and art will 
be out among the dunes, and among the plants and animals of the 
shore, bays, and meadows. 

Avalon is one of the finest beaches along the Jersey coast. It is 
one of the very few where the forests of holly and cedar still remain, 
and where there are bright, clean dunes of sand, often fifty feet in 
height. There is a hard and level beach, and excellent bathing. 

Back of Avalon there are acres of salt marshes intersected by many 
creeks and bays, where many wild flowers grow. A pleasanter place 
could not have been chosen along the coast. Not far distant are fine 
bays for sailing, and pine woods on the mainland which are famous for 
the interesting plants and animals to be found there. The time is from 
June 29th to August 13th; the tuition fee is only $15, and good, plain 
board may be had so cheaply that the full expense need not exceed $50. 

Dr. Chas. Dolley, formerly professor of Biology in Swarthmore Col- 
lege and the University of Pennsylvania, is the president. Dr: Dolley 
is a man of very broad knowledge and culture. He is possessed of 
much personal magnetism, and has the power of arousing the interest 
and enthusiasm of students. Under his direction it will surely succeed. 

Prof. Milton Bancroft, formerly also of Swarthmore College, and at 
present Superintendent of the Schools of the Philadelphia Academy of 
the Fine Arts, will have charge of the art department, and Prof. Sayre, 
Principal of the Manual Training School of Philadelphia, will conduct 
courses in manual training, wood carving, and the like. There will be 
courses offered in English and other branches which may be of use to 
every teacher. 

There is thus offered for the first time an opportunity of spending a 
few profitable and pleasant weeks in a summer school cheaply at the 
seashore. 3 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes. — The fifth annual contest in 
Junior oratory, the first for the Sproul prizes, occurred in the assembly 
hall on the evening of Fifth month 9th. The hall was tastefully deco- 
rated for the occasion, and a large audience was present. The speak- 
ers, with their subjects, were as follows : Emma Seal Chambers, “ Phil- 
lips Brooks ;’’ Charles Sumner Moore, “‘ William Ewart Gladstone ; ”’ 
Carrie Parker Sargent, “A Thought for To-day;’’ Herman Conrow, 
**Our Pension System ;’’ Harry Isaac Haines, “* National Arbitration.” 
After a close and exceedingly meritorious contest, the first prize was 
awarded to Charles Sumner Moore, and the second to Emma Seal 
Chambers. 

On Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 12, a preliminary contest, to de- 
termine the speaker and alternate to represent Swarthmore in the Penn- 
sylvania Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Union, at the New Century Club, 
(112 South 12th street, Philadelphia), on the 20th inst., resulted in the 
choice of Charles Sumner Moore for principal and Bonie L. Clark for 
alternate. The Sther contestants were Anna R. H. Harrison and John 
L. Carver. 

The ninth volume of the callege annual, 74e Ha/cyon, conducted 
this year by the class of ’94, appeared on the 13th inst., and is worthy 
of the class and the board of editors. Four new features are intro- 
duced, but the old is given an enjoyable freshness. Features of the 
book are articles by Dean Bond and Dr. Magill, the former on 
“‘ Swarthmore’s Social Life,’ the latter an historical sketch of the col- 
lege. The following board had the book in charge: Editor, David B. 
Rushmore ; Associates, Bertha L. Broomell and Joseph C. Emley; 
Business Managers, Allen R. White and Stuart Wilder; Staff, Marion 
Perkins, Emma S. Chambers, Edwin P. Bond, Herman Conrow, Helen 
R. Hillborn, Mary A. Hayes. C. 


Communications. 
FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS CONGRESS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

THE announcement has been made in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL that the Religious Congress for Friends, as a part of the Congress 
Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition, will hold its sessions on the 
1gth, 20th, and 21st of Ninth month. In the hope that many Friends 
will be drawn to make their visit to Chicago at this time, and to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the Congress, the central committee in 
charge desires to do all in its power to aid Friends in securing homes 
while here. 

In order that as favorable arrangements as possible may be made to 
accommodate those who have a prospect of attending this conference, 
they are requested to forward their names to the secretary (200 Ran- 
dolph street), stating also the number of rooms or beds wanted, and 
length of time for which accommodations are desired. 

On behalf of the committee. 3ENJAMIN SMITH, Sec. 
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LIFE’S TOOLS. 


A MAN is wanted for the Lord! 
Life, take thy tools, and make this man. 
Hew him, and shape, and mold, and form— 
On ancient lines. Thou know’st the plan. 
Thine axe? Affliction. Chisel? Care. 
Thy gnawing saw? The fretting strain 
Of ceaseless toil. Thy mallet’s blows ? 
The humbled hope—the bitter pain. 


Life, do thy work. But ere it close, 
With tenderer skill the task pursue,— 

Smooth gently o’er the rugged edge, 
And softly touch with evening dew. 

What's here ? 


A simpleton ? A babe ? 


A block ?—Nay, such he came to thee. 
But wrought by Life into a man, 
He passes to Eternity. 
—L. B. Walford, in Independent. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

TEN DAYS IN THE SISTER REPUBLIC. 
(Continued from Fifth Month 6th.) 
CHAPULTEPEC, with its proper meaning,—the hill of the 
grasshoppers,—was a place of refuge for the various tribes 
in their sanguinary conflicts antedating the days of 
Montezuma, and was regarded also as a sacred place of 
sepulture. The great war chief, Hititzilihuill, who died 
in 1414, was the first great interment made, and it was 
henceforth called the royal burial place of the Aztecs. 
Upon this same bluff, according to history, once stood 
the palace of Montezuma (the present edifice was built 
upon its site in 1785, at a cost of $300,000), and from 
this commanding outlook the great Aztec king surveyed 
the territory with burning pride, not dreaming it was so 
soon to be wrested from his grasp. The aged trees, with 
their drapery of funeral mosses, seemed as mourners for 
the ill-fated race, whose idols have been broken and de- 
stroyed, and whose glory has passed away as the shadow 

of a dream. 

A tramway from the City of Mexico enters the grounds 
under an arched, gateway, supporting a portion of the 
crumbling walls of the old aqueduct built by the Spanish 
in 1679. It is being rapidly torn down, and every ves- 
tige of the once important feature of ancient masonry 
will soon be swept away. It takes the same course along 
the causeway, as that of the Aztecs, built in the reign of 
Chimalpopoca. The supply of water comes now, as it 
did then, from the exhaustless springs in the garden of 
Chapultepec, and is received in the City at the Salt del 
Agua, or fountain. 

From these historic grounds we drove to the gates of the 
Pantheon or cemetery of San Fernando, which were un- 
barred that we might enter the silent city of Mexico’s il- 
lustrious dead. The old lichen-covered walls enclosed a 
dilapidated and abandoned monastery, and tombs, statues, 
and monuments mark the spot where lie buried men who 
have figured prominently upon the blood-stained pages of 
Mexico’s history,—Juarez, Miramon, Mejia, Comonfort, 
Guerrero, Zaragassa, and a host of others. Most of 
these men met an ignominious death. The name of 
Benito Juarez, once the beloved President of the Repub- 
lic, will live in the hearts and memory of the Mexicans 
for ages to come. He was not only a great reformer, but 
a most courageous man, who came upon the scene when 
Mexico was in her direst need. He was born in 1808, of 
Indian parentage, belonging to the Zapotican tribe, 
which wandered in the mountain fastnesses of Oxacana. 
His career was a remarkable one, shaping itself gradually 
from the starting point in the most lowly condition of hu- 
man life, an untutored Indian boy. We trace with inter- 
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est the development of the genius which impelled him 
until he trampled under foot all the obstacles in the path- 
way which led into the political field to which he aspired, 
and there, although undergoing all the vicissitudes and 
misfortunes of arrest, imprisonment, and exile, we find 
his progress toward greatness moving on steadily and tri- 
umphantly, being elected by the people to the office of 
legislator, senator, governor, cabinet minister, and finally 
president, when his country was devastated by war, and 
vacillating between a Republic and an ‘‘ Empire.’’ It 
was while he stood at the helm, that much of the prop- 
erty of the Catholic Church was confiscated and turned 
over to the government, which for a time realized its 
principal support from that source. ‘This was an inter- 
esting course of action, as Juarez himself was a Catholic ; 
it aroused much ill-feeling and indignation, which, how- 
ever, abated, and was finally lost sight of in the united ef- 
fort to suppress the monarchical sympathies and to repel 
the invasion of the French, whom the Mexicans regarded 
as their common foe. The efforts of Juarez were how- 
ever frustrated ; war was declared and his armies disas- 
trously defeated in the famous battle of Cinco de Merjio, 
in 1862, and soon after Maximilian was seated upon a 
tottering throne. The subsequent fate of the unhappy 
Maximilian, brought once more to the front the deposed 
president, and after being again reinstated in 1867, he 
triumphantly entered the capital, with his ministers, and 
held the office of president until his death, in 1872. 

It isin this temple that a huge base of marble supports 
the heroic figure of Juarez, lying prostrate in all the 
strength and beauty of perfect physique, with his head 
resting upon the bended knee of a female form, repre- 
senting Mexico, in the attitude of grief. The effect of 
this magnificent piece of art was somewhat marred to us 
by the festoons of gaudy silks and ribbons, crosses and 
wreaths of black-and-white flowers, of beads and un- 
sightly creations of wax and paper, which adorned the 
columns of this unique little temple, otherwise so impres- 
sive in its silent tribute to the dead. 

In a portion of the inner wall of the Pantheon are 
niches or pigeon holes (so called) in which the bodies of 
the dead are inserted, to remain a certain number of years 
according to the family means. ‘The remains are then 
buried in one of the modern cemeteries. The niches of 
the wealthy are permanently sealed, and marked with in- 
scription of birth and death, etc. 

One of the many attractions for the tourist in the City 
of Mexico is the Natural Museum, in which are pre- 
served the relics and antiquities of the Toltec and Aztec 
races, said to date farther back than thoseof Egypt. The 
stone edifice opens upon a spacious patio or court, where 
in the shadow of palms, bananas, and other tropical 
trees, is the great Aztec calendar stone, which had been 
removed from its place in the western wall of the Cathe- 
dral. This stone is circular, and covered with hiero- 
glyphics representing the divisions of time. Its weight 
is said to be 25 tons and its diameter 11 feet. It is often 
called the Stone of the Sun, and belonged originally in 
the tescalli, which once stood on the site now occupied 
by the Cathedral. Directly in the arched door-way stood 
the hideous stone idol of Huitzilopochtli, a war god in 
whose honor hundreds of ill-fated captives were sacrificed. 
In one of the lower rooms was the Sacrificial Stone, the 
Chac Mol, or God of Fire, and other famous idols and 
pieces of sculpture, some of them having been unearthed 
from beneath the streets of the present city. We exam- 
ined the great stone, which has been dyed in the blood of 
so many hapless victims, 15,000 having been sacrificed 
upon it in one year. It is covered by symbolical figures 
and designs pertaining to the life of the warlike Aztec 
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race. Men were at work making plaster casts of the most 
important of these relics for exhibition at the World’s Fair. 
In other galleries were collections of curious utensils, 


ornaments, picture-writing, etc., also a great variety of 


artistic pottery, and specimens of weapons of ancient war- 
fare. Here was the shield of Montezuma, and flags and 
banners with the device of the eagle and serpent upon 
them. This symbol of Mexico, which figures upon the 
coat of arms and coins at the present time. originated 
with atribe of migrating Aztecs, who, uncertain where to 
pitch their tents, discovered an eagle sitting upon a nopal 
or cactus, with a serpent held writhing in its bill; in 
their superstition they accepted this as a sign that their 
wanderings had ceased, and that this was the place in- 
tended by the gods for their promised land. This his- 
torical spot, it is said, is now in the plaza fronting the 
church of San Domingo, and once upon it stood an elab- 
orately carved fountain to commemorate the event. It 
has recently been torn down and no trace of it left. It 
would be impossible in a brief article to describe one 
tithe of the objects of archeological interest and valu- 
able study of the ancient and antique, contained in this 
museum. Our guide unlocked the door of a room to the 
left entered the Museum, in which is closely 
guarded the royal equipage once belonging to Maximilian. 
It was in construction not unlike the ‘ Tally-ho”’ 
country. The wood work 
white with gilt trimmings. The wheels also were heavily 
gilded, and the harness gold mounted. Upon the door 
was emblazoned the coat of arms of the ill-fated Count 
of Hapsburg. The interior was luxuriously upholstered 
in heavy white silk brocade with fringe and drapery of gold. 
(Zo be continued.) 


as we 


coaches of our own was of 


VEGETABLE SALADS.—Vegetables are among the most 
acceptable dishes that can be prepared for a spring or 


summer repast; they tempt the appetite and impart a 
flavor to the While the art of making 
and serving them is very simple, care should be taken in 
their preparation. 


rest of the meal. 


The dressing for a variety of vegetable salads is the 
same, yet different flavors may be delicately added, always 
being careful that one does not predominate over another. 
It is very important to have only the best ingredients, as 
wilted vegetables and will make 
The quantity of oil to be used is rather 
but two table-spoonfuls to ; 


inferior seasoning not 
good salads 
difficult to one of 
vinegar is the usual proportion for plain dressings, while 
more is required for mayonnaise. 

Lettuce salad should be 
vinegar, pepper, and salt. 

Salads are rendered much more attractive when prettily 
garnished with fresh green leaves, vegetable blossoms, rings 
of hard-boiled eggs, sliced lemons, and fancy designs cut 
out of radishes, beets, or turnips. 

The dressing should never be added to the prepared 
vegetable until ready to serve, when the salad should be 
stirred as little as possible in order to retain its freshness. 

The best suited for are lettuce, 
sparagus, dandelion, celery, cau'iflower, water-cress, beets 
string beans, cabbage, potatoes, cucumbers, and tomatoes. 


—Harper's Bazar. 


decide, 


dressed only with oil, 


vegetables salads 


A YEAR ago Edward |. Seu: ‘fered to Bowdoin 
College means for a scientific build which he said 
must excel any in the country. The plans have been care- 
fully worked out and have been approved, and work will 
begun on the new structure as soon as the contracts are 
let. It will face the Main Hall and will be between the 
new Art Building and Memorial Hall. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE Newtown £n‘erprise, 13th inst., says : “‘ The present fine weathe: 
is favorable for work on the George School building. An additiona 
force of bricklayers was put on the work Monday morning, and 
shanty has been erected on the premises for the accommodation of « 
ored helpers. Thirty-two bricklayers and a force of about a doz 
carpenters, and as many more helpers make a big showing from we: 
to week. The large girder on the second story has been put in place 
and many of the window frames have been set in position on this story 
Next week the wide avenue leading from the Bridgetown pike down t 
the Neshaminy will be opened, under the management of Cyrus Hi 
born, who is the superintendent in charge of the grounds.” 

—The past has been a good week for farming operations, and all a: 
busy plowing for corn and planting potatoes. There was a large ar 
in the lower part of the county planted last year, but this year it will be 
exceeded. Wm. H. Janney, of Middletown, has planted a large field 
He puts on about 1,000 pounds of fertilizer to the acre, first drilled 
the ground, then again in the row with the potato planting machin 
He cuts the seed patatoes with a machine. John C. Rich, of Middle 
town, finished planting a large field of corn on Wednesday, the roth, 
and Edward Appleton, of Lower Makefield, finished about the sam 
time. Edward Taylor, of Lower Makefield, uses wool-waste from the 
Leedom Carpet Mills as a top dressing for grass, with very satisfactory 
results. Wheat is locking finely, cherry and plum trees are white with 
blossoms, and those of the peach are opening.— Newtown Enterprise 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THERE is much disturbed feeling in financial circles, and in some cities 
there have been failures of banks, and private bankers. The most 
serious, however, have been in Australia, where nearly all the principal 
banks have failed, within the last three months. The London money 
markets have been badly influenced by them. 


THE Presbyterian General Assembly will meet at Washington, next 
week, and its sittings are looked to with great interest, as the subject 
of Revision of the Westminster Confession, and the “ heresy ”’ trials 
of Prof. Briggs are to come up. It appears likely that the unprogressive 
element is in the majority, and some apprehend that there will be a split 
in the church, again, as in 1837, when ‘Old School” and “ New 
School ’’ were formed, but afterward reunited. 

AT Chicago, on the 16th inst., the Directors of the Exposition de- 
cided to abrogate their contract with Congress by which they bound 
themselves to close the Fair on the first day of the week, in considera 
tion of an appropriation of $2,500,000. The money will be returned 
to the Government, if demanded, and hereafter the Fair will be opened 
on First-day, except that the machinery will not be in motion. 

THE U.S. Supreme Court, on the 15th; affirmed the constitution- 
ality of the “.Geary Act,’’ passed by Congress, requiring the exclu 
sion of Chinese, and the deportation of those already here, if not 
*‘ registered.’’ This decision is no doubt sound, but the law will cause 
great complications with China, if it should be enforced. At the 
Cabinet meeting on the 16th, the conclusion was reached that the law 
could not be enforced, for the reason that there was no money available 
for that purpose. It was estimated that it would cost to deport all the 
Chinamen in the country who have not complied with the law, more 
than $6,090,000. 


In the Senate of Pennsylvania, on the 16th, a bill to abolish capital 
unishment was defeated, after earnest discussion, yeas 20, nays 27. 
I t t lefeated, aft t discussion, yeas 20, nays 2 


j 

THE Woman's Congress, being the first of the series of Congresses 
to be held at Chicago during the Fair, opened on the 15th, with a large 
and distinguished company in attendance. 


NOTICES. 
*,* First-day evening meetings are this month held at Race street, 
at 7.30 o’clock. Attendance of Friends desired. 
7°: 


*.* John J. Cornell expects to attend meeting at Fifteenth street 


and Rutherford Place, New York, on First-day, Fifth month 28, at 10 
a. m. and 4 p. m. 


*,* Nottingham First-day School Union will meet at Eastland, on 
Seventh-day, Fifth month 20, at 10.30 a. m. 
Papers on a number of interesting subjects have been prepared, and 
a general attendance is desired. HOWARD COATES, ) Clerks 
os . erks. 
CLARA PUGH, j 
*,* A conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held in the Darby Friends’ Meeting- 
house, on First-day, Fifth month 21, 1893, at 3 p.m. All are cordially 
invited. Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


*.* Friends desiring accommodations during the approaching New 
York Yearly Meeting will please communicate with the undersigned as 
early as possible, in order that proper accommodations may be reserved. 

JoserH A. BoGARDus, 167 Chambers St., New York City. 
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‘ee. D. ‘Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT, 


Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings : : 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


wn from seed STOCKS carefully selected 
=. RIAL seed beds. Thus the varieties are per- 
petuated free from mixtures or adulteration. 

Our assortment of Flower Seeds is large and from 
most reliable stocks in this country and Europe. 
Flowering Bulbs for Spring or Fall planting. 

The Lawn and Grass Plots in and around Phila- 
Dr give ample evidence of the superior quality 


LANDRETH LAWN GRASS SEED, 
GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 


FERTILIZERS, INSECTICEDES, ETC. | 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


Branch Store, Delaware Avenue and Arch Street. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
Mary S. Lippincott 


Late of Camden, N. J. 
Price, $1.00; Mailed for $1.15, 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plain Work, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders, 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application. 

EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land pe U. P. RB. B. 
Holder, McLean County, i. 


Good Desi gns 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as | 
cheap, too. Selection by mail is easy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. : DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, on 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


tS WM. HEACOCK, Bag 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


HENRY \_ HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 
C. Durable Work. Rellable Workmen. 


ELLIS. Po gt, 12N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buioers, ano Contractors. | 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 2212 Wallace Street. 


AMOS HILLBORN & C0., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 





For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


i STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


| the largest Establishment in America devoted 


| exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 


| Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
| the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


| Henry T. Child. 


Good for 

leather is wanting in 
Vacuum Leather Oil; o 
and your money back if y 
want it. 


OTHING 


Patent lambskin - with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Furnished Residence, [ledia. 


For Rent.—Modern residence, 10 rooms, bath 
open fires, etc. Complete and comfortable; pleas- 
antly located; excellent train service. hree 
months at $75 per month. 


Isaac Forsythe, 
119 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


SERMONS 
By Sunderland P. Gardner. 


Four Sermons (in one Pamphlet) delivered 
at Friends’ meeting, Philadelphia, in Fifth 
month, 1885. Phonographically reported by 


PRICE, TEN CENTs. 
For sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


| S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. gey-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


eeing the advertisement in this paper. “@38 


WILCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC SYSTEM SEWING MACHINES 
Reduced from $70 to $35. 


EsTABLISHED 1871. WARRANTED 5 YEARS 
MACHINES REPAIRED. 


KRUSE MANUFACTURING CO 


920 Arch Street. 





_ FRIENDS’ INTE 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


Baldnas 


MAKERS AND RETAILERS OF LADIES’ SHOES 

Spring stock covers 1 

Oxfords—black and colors—at Popular Prices 
High Grade Custom Work 


1013 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
NEW STORE. 47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. (below Arch). 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
Birkenhead, England. 


A new series of this 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
commenced with the last year 
the promoters is to apply the 
LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE 
QUAKERISM 

to the circumstances of the present day 

The Editor invites the attention of America: 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles ot 
this Journal! 


The endeavor o1 


*,* Subscriptions tor the BRITISH FRIEND will be 


received at the office of the INTELLIGENCFR aND 
JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price per 
annum (allowing for cost of postal money order 
exchange, postage, etc.) $1.75 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, etc 


and free Handbook write to 
1 BROADWAY, New Yor«. 
bureau for securing patents in America. 

ery patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 
Se ae be Bae 


man a 
Poniseumns 361 Broadway, ew ork Gisy- 


IGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE Gl a AR D a SURPLUS, 89,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE TRU ST CO ’ 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM, M, ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
- JOHN B. GARRETT, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 

H. N. BURROUGHS, WILLIAM H. JENKS, 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jr.. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assers of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


SuRPLvs of over Two and a HALF MILLIONS. 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS. 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8S. WING; Mai r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able sem enmnally. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, | Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H., Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 


These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 2oz., 40z., 80z., pints, and quarts 
especially for family use. If your storekeeper does not keep them 
send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Fourth and Race Streets, ~ Philade'!phia, Pa. 


Philip C. Garrett, 


the wery CHOICEST V 
owers in the home 
GROWER’S MANU 


A house whose guests come back again 
+ Y and again,—a home. 
H \ | } ON | EK Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
‘ grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aealth,— 
these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on r 
help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic 


~ THE 


uest. It will 


ty, N. J. 





